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REVIEWS. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE GOVERN- 
MENTS OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND IN 
THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 

State Papers published under the authority 
of his Majesty’s Commission. Vol. II., 
Part III. Vol. III., Part III. continued. 

[Second Notice.} 

In our former notice of this important collec- 

tion, we have shown that the Irish nobles 

virtually possessed the authority of sovereign 
princes, and that their excessive power was 
naturally an object of jealousy to that most 

icious of all dynasties, the ‘Tudors. 

Henry VIII., inheriting the policy of his 
father, had long resolved to humble this 
haughty aristocracy, and a new act of pre- 
sumption on the part of the Earl of Desmond 
accelerated his proceedings. Desmond for- 
mally entered into an alliance offensive and 
defensive with Francis I., but, before the 
treaty could produce any effect, the French 
king was taken prisoner in the battle of 
Pavia, and Desmond was left exposed to the 
vengeance of an insulted and vindictive 
sovereign. Kildare received peremptory 
orders to punish his rebellious cousin, but he 
disobeyed the command, and employed the 
royal forces in extending the influence of the 
Geraldines. The complaints forwarded to 
England were, at first, attributed to the malice 
of the Butlers, and disregarded ; but, when a 
representation was made by all the officers of 
state, declaring that the royal authority was 
on the brink of ruin, and that Ireland was 
about to become the property of the Geral- 
dines, Henry’s indignation was roused, and 
he summoned Kildare to London to answer 
for his conduct. Kildare reluctantly obeyed; 
but, before his departure, he supplied his 
castles with the munitions of war from the 
royal stores, and intrusted the government 
of them to his son, a youth scarcely twenty 
years of age. 

Silken Thomas, as the young Lord Fitzge- 
rald was called, from the luxury of his dress, 
was easily duped by the enemies of his 
family, the Butlers, and Skeffyngton, now 
Lord Deputy, to believe, that his father had 
been executed immediately after his arrival 
in England. Deceived by this falsehood, he 
raised the standard of revolt, and, entering 
Dublin with an armed train, proceeded to 
St. Mary’s Abbey, where he publicly re- 
nounced his allegiance in presence of the as- 
‘tonished council. The rebellion, thus madly 
begun, was conducted with a like disregard of 
prudence. Dublin and Drogheda were, how- 
ever, preserved by the arrival of the English 
forces under Brereton and Skeffyngton, and, 
in a few days, Silken Thomas was “a hunted 
wanderer on the wild.” A solemn excom- 
munication was issued against the unfortu- 
nate youth; and we observe, from the lan- 
guage of this document, that the Irish autho- 
Fities still belonged to the Church of Rome, 
though Henry had begun, ere this, to waver 
in his faith. It may too he reynarked, that, 





in addition to the ordinary ceremony with 
‘ bell, book, and candle,” we find three stones 
introduced on this occasion, which we do not 
remember to have read of in similar formula- 
ries. 

“ And thes thre stones, which we cast towardes 
ther inhabitacions, is done to the terror of thaym, 
that they may the soner come to grace, in token 
of the vengaunce which God toke against lyke 
cursed persones, called Dathon and Abyron, 
being so detestable in the sight of God, that the 
erth opened and swalowed them qwyck into 
hell.” 

Skeffyngton, infirm in body and vacillating 
in mind, allowed Silken Thomas to become 
formidable. John Alen, Master of the Rolls, 
in a letter to Cromwell, bitterly complains of 
the Deputy’s negligence. This letter seems 
to have brought a rebuke to Skeffyngton, for 
we find him shortly after in the field, besieg- 
ing the Castle of Maynooth. ‘The fortress 
resisted the English for fourteen days, though, 
from Skeffyngton’s letters,, the -besiegers 
spared no effort for its reduction. It must, 
however, be remarked, that the Deputy’s 
account differs from that given by Cox and 
Ware, both of whom declare, that Maynooth 
was betrayed by Paris, Lord Thomas's foster- 
brother, and that Skeffyngton, after having 
paid this double traitor the stipulated reward, 
ordered him to be executed. 

It has hitherto escaped the notice of histo- 
rians, that this insurrection wast some degree 
a religious war; for, though Henry had not 
yet introduced the principles of the Reforma- 
tion into Ireland, his proceedimgs in England 
had filled the partisans of{Reme with just 
alarm. Skeffyngton exar his prisoners 
respecting the persons on wiggm. Lord Thomas 
relied for aid, as he at thig boasted to 
his followers of receiving sp@edy assistance. 

“We send Your Hi s hereincloosed 
theffect of ther depositions maga which ther 
is a priste, which was priyayéwith the traitor, 
deposith that the Emperor jomived to sende 
hether, against Your Grace, 10060 men, by the 
first day of Maye; and the Kinge of Scottes 
promised to yeve aide to your rebell lykewise. 
We doo advertise Your Highness therof, in dis- 
charge of our duties, to thintent serche may be 
made of the furder cireumstaunee therof; not 
doubting but, if anny soche thinge be intendid 
by thEmperor, or Kinge of Scottes, Your 
Highnes hath some intelligence therof, and will 
provide for it accordingly ; for, on les aide be 


sent hither from owtward parties, this traitor | 


shalbe pursued to his adnoyaunce and destruc- 


tion, to the best of our powers, we trust to Your | 


Graces honor.” 

We learn from a letter preserved in the 
Chapter House, dated Cadiz, July Sth, 1535, 
written by John Cheryton, that these deposi- 
tions are strictly true, which can rarely be 
predicated of the informations transmitted to 
England by Irish Privy Councils. Lord 
Thomas finally surrendered to the English 
General, Lord Grey, on condition of obtaining 
the Council's intercession ‘with Henry. All 
Irish historians have hitherto stated that Grey 
apes unconditionally to secure the young 
ord from all penalties of jJife and limb, but 


~ 





| terminate that noble family. 





that he afterwards perfidiously seized and 


sent him to London. Grey’s character is bad 
enough, without charging him with a crime 
from which he is exonerated. by the follow- 
ing passage in the Council's report to 
Henry :— , 

“ And the seid Thomas Fytz Gerald, by suche 
meanes and policies as was used, (in the pre- 
sence of Sir Rice Maunsfell, John Salisburye, 
and William Sentlowe) fynally confessyng his 
abhomynable offences towerdes Your Highnes, 
yelded hym self into the handes of the seid Lord. 
Leonerd, to be presented to Your Grace by the 
seid Lord Leonerd, and me, the seid James But« 
ler ; to be ordered concernyng his lyf, and other- 
wise, as shuld please Your Highnes. According 
wherunto, the seid Lord Leonerd repayryth, at 
this season, to Your Majestie for that purpose, 
bringing with hym the same Thomas ; beseching 
Your Highnes, moost humbly, that according 
the comfort of our wordes spoken to the same 
Thomas to allure hym to yelde hym, ye wold be 
mercyfull to the seid Thomas, especially con< 
cerning his lyf.” 

Silken Thomas was sent into England, 
where he learned that his father had not 
fallen by the executioner, but had died of 
grief when he heard of his insane rebellion. 
Soon after, five of the young Lord’s uncles 
were arrested treacherously at a banquet by 
Lord Grey, and sent into England. The 
King, indeed, would seem at this time to have 
resolved on the total extirpation of the Geral- 
dines, for he sought to destroy the last sur- 
viving heir of the family, a child only twelve 
years old, and when the boy was conveyed 
away to the continent, he actually sent an 
ambassador to claim him as a rebellious sub- 
ject. Fortunately, the young Geraldine had 
been taken under the protection of Cardi- 
nal Pole, and was thus preserved for better 
times. 

On the death of Skeffyngton, Lord Grey 
was appointed Deputy, and immediate mea- 
sures were adopted for introducing the Re- 
formation into Ireland. It was an unfortu- 
nate moment: the insurrection of Silken 
Thomas had drawn many of the Irish chiefs 


| into hostility; the papal powers had encou- 
| raged the young Geraldine as a champion of 
| the faith, and the Irish aristocracy had been 


filled with alarm by Henry’s attempt to ex- 
The barons 
and chieftains had little love for the clergy, 
whose power and influence counterbalanced 
their own; but, when they found that the 
King had resolved to check, or rather destroy, 
their usurpations, at the same moment that he 
overthrew papal supremacy, they stopped 
short, and joined their former rivals in op 

sition to the monarch. Henry attempted to 
carry on his schemes of civil and religious 
reformation together, and thus united against 
him the nobles and the priests; the means 
too used to effect his purpose, combining 
violence with fraud, and cruelty with injus- 
tice, fully justified the Irish and Anglo-Irish 
in viewing even good measures with suspi- 
cion. That the Irish Parliament was at first 
inclined to gratify the King, appears from the 
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following account of its proceedings, trans- 
mitted by Brabazon to Cromwell :— 

“Pleasith it your honourable Maistership to 
be advertised, that thiez Actes subsequent be 
passed the Commen House ; the Act of Atteyn- 
der ;+ the Act of the Kinges Succession ;{ thAct 
of the First Fruites; thAct of the Supreme 
Hed ; thAct of Sclaunder;§ thAct of Appelles; 
an Act of the Landes ofthe Duke of Norfolk, my 
Lord of Wilsshire, my Lord of Shrowesbury, and 
other, with the possessions, aswell of the spiri- 
tualtiez as the temporaltiez of suche religious 
housez in Englond, as had eny possessions, tithez, 
or other hereditamentes here ; the Repelyng of 
Ponynges Act; an Act for the Erle of Ossery. 
The Proctours of the Spiritueltie sumwhat doo 
stick in diverz of thiez Actes, and lothe thei ar, 
that the Kinges Grace shuld be the Suppreme 
Hed of the Church. Diverz of thies Actes ar 
passed the Higher House, and lack nothyng but 
the Roiall Assent, which hath bene deferred, 
because of the cummyng of the Maister of the 
Rollez and the Chief Justice ; but their abode 
is so long, that my Lord now intendeth that the 
Roiall Assent shall passe. The Commen House 
is merveilous good for the Kinges causez, and all 
the lerned men within the same be verie good ; 
so that I thynck all causez concernyng the 
Kinges Grace will take good effect.” 

But a change soon appeared ; the Butlers, 
whose power had been rendered predominant, 
placed themselves in opposition to the De- 
puty ; Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, in- 
stigated the clergy to persevere in their 
adherence to Rome, and the acts of Parlia- 
ment for regulating public worship were only 
partially obeyed in Dublin, and were openly 
scorned everywhere else. ‘Two years after 


the Parliament had passed all these laws, we 
find Agard writing to Cromwell :— 


“ Here is noo newes, nothir bysynes, but all 
aftyr on rate ; soo that here as yett the blude of 
Criste is cleane blottyd owte of all mens herttes, 
what with that monstyr, the Byschope of Roome, 
and his adherenttes, in espeschiall the false and 
craftye bludsukkers, the Observauntes, as they 
wilbe callid moste hollyeste, soo that ther 
remaynz more vertu in on of ther coottes and 
knottyd gyrdylies, then ever was in Criste, and 
His Paschion. It is herde, my good Lorde, for 
enye poore man to speyke agaynste ther abus- 
syous here; for excepte it be the Archebyschope 
of Dublyn, which dothe here in preching sett 
forthe Godes Worde, with dew obedyence to ther 
Prynce, and my good Lord Butler, the Master 
of the Rolles, Mr. Thezaurer, and on or 2 mow, 
whiche are of smalle repytachons, here is ellys 
noon, from the hyeste, maye abyde the heryng 
of hitt, spirituall, as they call them, nor tempe- 
rall ; and in espechiall, they that here rewle all, 
that be the temporall laweers, whiche have the 
Kynges fee.” 

O'Neil, the head of the northern Irish, 
took up arms and laid waste a great part of 
the country, but Grey overtook him as he was 
retiring with his plunder, and inflicted on him 
so severe a defeat, that he was forced to renew 
his allegiance. This was the last act of Grey's 
administration ; the secret intrigues of the 
Butlers, who accused him of favouring the 
Geraldines, and the unjust insinuations of 





+ The persons attainted were, Gerald, late Earl of 
Kildare ; Thomas Fitzgerald, his son and heir; Sir 
John and Oliver Fitzgerald, uncles of Thomas; James, 
son and heir of Walter Delahyde; and John and Ed- 
ward, sons of Sir Walter; John Burnel; Richard 
Walsh, Parson of Loughsewdie ; Chale Mac Gravyll, 
otherwise called Charles Reynold, late Archdeacon of 

lis; James Gernon; Christopher Parese; Piers, 
Robert, and Maurice Walsh; and Edward Rowkes. 

t Forsecuring the Succession to the issue of Anne 
Boleyn. 

§ Making it treason to slander the title of the King 
and his heirs. 





Archbishop Browne, that he was in his heart 
an adherent of the Pope, rendered him an 
object of suspicion in the British court, at a 
time when to be suspected was to be con- 
victed. The letters containing these charges 
occupy a large portion of these volumes, and 
willbe read with great interest ; they prove that 
Cromwell was, to the full, as haughty and as 
tyrannical as Wolsey, and that he exceeded 
the Cardinal in sensitiveness to reflections on 
the meanness of his birth, in a jealous watch- 
fulness over the opinions of all associated 
with him in the government, and in persecu- 
tion of those by whom he believed himself 
undervalued. The letters from his spy, Alen, 
the Master of the Rolls, open a new chapter 
in the annals of human perfidy. This worthy 
was appointed Chancellor by Cromwell’s in- 
terest, and, soon after, Grey was recalled, and 
sent a prisoner to the Tower. Ninety articles 
of impeachment were exhibited against the 
unfortunate nobleman, equally futile and 
malicious; but he was nevertheless sen- 
tenced to the same fate that he had himself 
treacherously prepared for the unfortunate 
Geraldines. 

Under the government of St. Leger, Lord 
Grey’s successor, Henry’s title was changed 
from Lord to King of Ireland,—a change, 
though nominal in appearance, of great im- 
portance in reality, because it was a virtual 
disclaimer of the Pope’s authority to bestow 
the kingdom. The effect of this change 
soon appeared in the readiness with which 
most of the turbulent Irish chiefs, and Anglo- 
Norman palatines executed indentures of 
submission, and received patents of nobility 
from the crown. The great Earl of Desmond 
resigned his barbarous independence, and 
appeared in his proper place as a peer of 
Parliament; Murrogh O’Brien, the chief 
of his royal race, accepted the title of Earl 
of Thomond, and even the turbulent O'Neil 
renounced his old style and name for the 
title of Earl of Tyrone. 

But it has been the misfortune of both 
countries that the English Deputies have, at 
their first landing in Ireland, been invari- 
ably entrapped by a faction, from whose tram- 
mels they have never been able to emanci- 
pate themselves. Grey, as we have seen, was 
completely under the control of the Butlers, 
until he had overthrown the Geraldines; but 
then he desired “truly and indifferently 
to administer justice,” and found that the 
Butlers were at once changed into his worst 
enemies. St. Leger, in the same way, found 
that there was a party in Dublin opposed to 
the pacification of Ireland, being anxious to 
enrich themselves by forfeitures. The leaders 
of this faction were Alen, who, as a reward 
for hisservices as spy, had been created Lord 
Chancellor, and the Earl of Ormond, who 
had doubled his estate during the rebellion 
of Silken Thomas, and who hoped to gain all 
Munster by getting the Geraldines of Des- 
mond, and O’Briens of Thomond driven into 
insurrection. The means used by Alen to 
frustrate the useful plans of St. Leger, were 
insinuations privately addressed to the sus- 
picions and avarice of Henry. We find him 
striving to prevent the reconciliation of 
O’Neil to the crown :— 

“Toching Oneyles summyssion, of whois 
naughty procedinges I have sene so muche ex- 
peryment in myne awne tyme, that I am not so 
fully perswaded to beleve his faire wordes, as 
others be, that have not seen the lyke. Myne 








advyse, therfor, is to Youre Highnes, under 
Youre Graces pardon, to accept this last sum- 
myssion of Oneyle, for youre purpose, and not 
for his: so as, whyles he is quyet, Your High. 
nes may frame youre causes elliswher more per. 
fectly, and with les troble and charges ; and yet 
that your Deputie and Counsailors here haye 
such an eye both to the saide Oneyleand Ochonor, 
whiche have so ofte transgressed, as they aspire 
to no gret strength or new confederations: and, 
for a goode whyle, to have alway ther beste hos. 
tages in Your Graces Deputies handes for their 
fidelities ; and the same hostages to be renewid 
and changed yerelie, if ther be seen cause.” 

The Deputy, instead of “ reforming” 
Leinster, that is, driving the natives from 
their lands, and carving out estates for the 
dependents of government, was anxious to 
receive the allegiance of the owners, and give 
them in return the protection of English a 
The Chancellor strenuously opposed this 
plan, and endeavoured to gain the King over 
to his side:— 

“T beseche Your Majestie to pardon me to 
toche that stringe that I have alway harped 
on, sythens I had experience of Irelande, which 
is, to have Leynster reformed; especially, that 
parte on the see cost next Inglande, wher the 
Cavenaghis, Birnes, and Tholes be inhabited; 
having many tymes marveled, sythens I have 
seen the situation of the cuntrie, how ever the 
same hath been suffered so long onreformed, 
And tyll I see that thoroghly reformed, I have 
no full hope of the reformation of Irelande, 
And thogh some think best (from whois common 
opynion I will not dissent, les I sholde be noted 
contentius or opinative) to receyve them to sum. 
mission, in like sorte as others be; yet, in dis. 
charge of my cutie, I woll advertise Your Ma- 
jestie, that I thinke best, les they and the resi- 
due sholde revolte hereafter, that now, whiles 
tyme serveth, to make that place sure, from 
whens the grounde of all treasons and rebellions 
hath most rysen, and most impedyment hath 
ministered hitherto to the reformation of this 
your Realme. And better it were, in myne 
opynion, to have that cuntrie utterly desolated 
to fede wylde bestes, as I trust I wol not be all 
so, then to have soch a denne of thevys and 
traitors ther, in the middes of Your Majesties 
strenght and subjectes, betwyxt them and the 
sea. I confesse, that I am noither man of 
warre, ne mete for the warre, to execute any 
soché dyvises ; but this dare I say, that when so 
ever Your Majestie hath assuredly reformed this 
little quarter, Your Highness hath opened so 
wyde a gate into Irelande, that it wilbe harde for 
all the Irishmen of Irelande after to close it 
agayne.” 

Ormond assailed the Deputy with similar 
craft; and Alen, relying on the support of 
this powerful lord, exhibited charges against 
St. Leger, as he had against Lord Grey. St 
Leger’s answer was so perfect a justification, 
that even Henry declared himself satisfied ; 
the accusation and the defence are amon 
the most interesting state papers in this col- 
lection. But, though the Deputy escaped 
the malice of his enemies, yet his plans were 
miserably curtailed ; O’Byrne, after swear- 
ing allegiance, could not get himself acknow- 
ledged an English subject, nor his territory 
converted into an English country; and 
O’Ferghal, of Annaly, who had actually ob- 
tained the King’sconsent to a similar see 
could not get his patent ratified by the local 
government. Thus, the work of Reformation 
was left incomplete by the artifices of a cor- 
rupt faction; and, in the next reign, all the 
benefits derived from St. Leger’s administra- 
tion disappeared. 
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We have thus hastily gone over the most 
inent portions of Irish history, illus- 
trated by the documents in this collection ; 
put, before closing the volumes, we must 
pear testimony to the industry and ability 
with which these national records have been 
edited. The notes are replete with useful 
information, and the glossary will be found 
of essential service to all engaged in the ex- 
amination of the ancient records, both of 
England and Ireland. 

There are three very curious maps annexed 
to the volume, marking the distribution of the 
Septs; one of them contains three represen- 
tations of the Galloglasses, in full costume, 
the only cotemporary picture of these cele- 
brated Irish warriors. 





Correspondence between Goethe and Zelter. 
—[Briefwechsel zwischen Gothe und Zel- 
ter.] Vols. V. and VI. Berlin: Duncker 
& Humblot; London, Schloss. 


Ovr notice on the third and fourth volumes 
contained so large a proportion of musical 
criticism, that we shall endeavour to avoid 
that topic in the present, and shall extract 

es illustrating the manner in which 
other subjects were handled between the two 
remarkable friends. 

We are now drawing near the close of their 
lives—life, we might say ; for Zelter’s seemed 
but a dependency on that of the man he 
had oes so long, so trustfully, and so en- 
thusiastically. The allusions to the weight 
of years which oppressed them both; the 
recurrences to early days and young impres- 
sions, (as when Goethe talks of the effect 
Goldsmith and Sterne produced on him 
“seventy years ago,’’) are most touching and 
solemn. One moment we feel a sort of yearn- 
ing over human infirmity ; the next we listen 
with deep reverence to the words of such 
matured wisdom, such vast experience. Our 
imaginations embrace the two extremities of 
their lives ; the one touching on a former age, 
adifferent race of men, abygone set of thoughts 
and feelings, which they linked to our own ; 
the other, reaching almost into that undiscov- 
ered world towards which Goethe's thoughts 
had made so many daring flights. We see his 
extraordinary mental activity and industry, 
msubdued to the very last; “the great 
idea of duty,” to use his own expression, 
sustaining him under sorrow and age. “ All 
that I am doing now,” he says, in one letter, 
“is purely testamentary.” He wound up, 
with cheerful and unremitting labour, all the 
threads he had spun in earlier life, and com- 
pleted his bequest tomankind. But enough 
has been said of this elsewhere. We shall 
spare our readers any further remarks of our 
own, and shall extract a few desultory pas- 
sages, which may enable the English reader 
to judge of the general contents of these 
interesting volumes. 

We have chosen subjects connected with 
English men and things, and among them 
the following notice of our illustrious coun- 
tyman Sir W. Scott. It may also serve as 
& specimen of the calm, impartial tone of 
Goethe’s criticism; always leaning to the 
favourable view—always taking into full con- 
sideration the circumstances and position of 

¢ author—always suspending judgment till 
the whole case was before him. It has been 
said, that he grudged Walter Scott his re- 
town. The following are his remarks to the 
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most intimate of his friends, on the most , 
questioned of Scott’s works. We ought to | 
say, that the earlier part of these letters is 
in Vol. IV. But we thought it better not to 
disjoin them. 


November 27, 1527, 

What a great gift Walter Scott’s Life of Napo- 
leon would be to me, I felt as soon as I saw it 
announced; and therefore I let people, be they 
who they may, first talk and babble themselves 
tired about it: but I can now contain myself 
no longer, and boldly set to work on the book. 
It begins in 1771, just at the outbreak of the 
American revolution. The tea-chest affair at 
Boston, was to him what the earthquake at 
Lisbon was to me—a youthful impression: and 
how much has he, as an Englishman, since seen 
pass before him! 

Zelter, whose antipathy to the English 
seems to have been extremely strong, an- 
swers : 

I know nothing about W. Scott’s Life of Na- 
poleon, except what I hear against it from the 
envious talk of the day: you will be so good as 
to tell me something more precise about it. 
The partiality of a Briton has its ground and 
its aim; when his interest is satisfied, he be- 
comes once more a human being. 


With this request Goethe thus complies: 

Concerning Walter Scott’s Napoleon, I have 
thus much to say. If you have time and in- 
clination to retrace, in tranquillity, the remark- 
able current of human events in which we have 
been hurried along for the last fifty years, and 
once again to ponder over it, I can recommend 
you nothing better, than quietly to read through 
this work from beginning to end. A man of sound 
vigorous understanding, and with the thoughts 
and feelings of a citizen; whose youth fell in | 
the period of the French revolution; who, in his 
best years, observed this momentous event with 
the eyes of an Englishman, watclied its progress, 
and doubtless discussed it in all its bearings; 
this man,—moreover the best narrator of his 
time, —gives himself the trouble to place before 
us the whole series of events in his own pecu- 
liarly clear and distinct manner. 

How, from the point on which his nation and 
his politics necessarily place him, he stands op- 
posed to all this; how, looking across the chan- 
nel, he sees characters and incidents otherwise 
than we on the continent see them ;—this has 
afforded me a new experience, a new view of and 
into the world. 

It is, however, observable throughout, that 
he speaks as a man of the world and a citizen, 
who endeavours most conscientiously to judge 
of actions; and rigorously guards himself from 
all those Machiavelian views, which it is difficult 
for those who meddle with history to avoid. 

In these respects I am extremely satisfied 
with him thus far, (the fourth volume); and 
I shall read quietly on, and regard him as a 
Referens who has a right to deliver in his docu- 
ments, his statement of the case, and his vote, 
and then to await the decision of his assembled 
judges. 

When I am quite through the work, (which, 
with its nine volumes, comes just at the right 
time to cheer and shorten the long dreary even- 
ings, ) and not till then, shall I with equal inter- 
est and care examine what has been alleged 
against him. This cannot fail to be interesting. 
One will see whether he has neglected to adduce 
facts; whether he has disfigured them ; whether 
he has looked at them asa partisan; whether he 
has judged them one-sidedly ; or whether one 
must allow that he is right. 

One thing, however, I confidently predict: 
i. e. that we shall gain more insight into men, 
than into the events which form the subject 
matter of the book. 


We know how criminal this impartiality 





is, in the eyes of those who are too faithful 
partisans ever to see truth or reason or 
merit on the other side. Nevertheless, a 
slight tincture of it now and then in criticism 
might do no harm. 

Shortly after, we find these remarks of 
Zelter’s :— 

Walter Scott’s ‘ Romance of the Dead Lion,’ 
as it is here cailed, is controverted and abused 
in no gentle terms, by persons in whom, on the 
other hand, I have no confidence. The good 
Walter views history like one to whom his 
“ Lords” are the crown of all dominion and sove- 
reignty; by whose permission emperors and 
kings, if they are dutiful and obedient, may hold 
their seats. 

Meantime I am travelling through the book 
with my own peculiar interest in it. It gives 
some insight into the magnanimous solicitude 
of the English ministry for the maintenance of 
the independence of the Continent. Here too 
everything is to be found ; the universal and 
the particular; cause and effect; plan and aim; 
person and thing; humanity, sense, temper, 
everything ; so that the reader fancies himself 
upon a point whence he can at length forma 
judgment with certainty. 

And now all is once more smooth and plain; 
and yet people are not satisfied. But who ever 
was satisfied? Was it before the revolution? 
in the revolution? during the Empire? Is it 
now, under the Jesuits? 

I had in fact made some advance towards a 
good opinion of England, as one gets to walk 
in shoes that are trodden down at heel ; and now, 
after this book, I must begin all over again. In 
the long run those will always have the best of 
it, who understand how to work the base side of 
mankind. 


Goethe thus concludes the subject :— 
February 23, 1828. 
And now one word more on Walter Scott’s 
‘ Life of Napoleon,’ on which so much has been 
said, and so much remains to say. 
Be the work what it may, I owe it my thanks; 
for it has helped me happily over the last six 


| weeks of the past year; which is no trifle, when 


you think of the solitary evenings for which such 
as I want some interesting employment, while 
all that have life in them are thronging to thea- 
tres, fétes at court, parties, and balls. I found 
the work very convenient to use as a topic; for 
I remarked, chapter by chapter, what I chanced 
to find that was called up anew to my recollec- 
tion; and then I mentaliy interpolated, in their 
proper places, forgotten circumstances which I 
had witnessed myself; so that 1 now do not 
know what I found in the book, and what I im- 
ported into it. Enough—the long, momentous, 
and troubled period from 1789, (when, after my 
return from Italy, the revolutionary Alp began 
to oppress me,) till the present time, is now 
become perfectly distinct and connected before 
me. I can now, too, endure the peculiarities of 
this epoch, because I see them in a certain 
series. 

Here you have an example of my egotistical 
way of reading. What a book is—I care little 
about; what it brings—what it suggests and stirs 
up within me,—that is the main point. You don’t 
do much better; and I hinder no one from doing 
his own way. 

Walter Scott’s avowal—that an Englishman 
will set not a single step, unless he sees an English 
object before him, is alone worth volumes. 

Even in these latter days, we see that the 
English can find no real ‘‘ object” in the battle 
of Navarino; we'll wait to see where it may come 
to light. 

When, in our last notice, we were betrayed 
into a few observations on Handel’s ‘ Sam- 
son,’ we little thought how much worthier 
matter on the same subject these volumes 
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contained. The effect of Milton’s poem on 
Goethe, is peculiarly interesting. 

I find from your letter, my dearest friend, 
that Handel wrote his ‘ Samson’ to the Miltonic 
tragedy. I am very curious to know how he 
treated that noble poem; how he epitomized it. 
In the course of last summer I read Milton’s 
Samson’ with an English literary friend, who 
was staying here, and ‘I could not sufficiently 
admire it. I could cite no work which so nearly 
approaches the expression of the feeling and 
the manner of the old Greek tragedy ; and both 
in plan and in execution, deserves like appre- 
ciation. Probably Handel went to work with 
this as with the Bible; and, with dramatical 
consistency, picked out the most expressive, 
decisive, and, at the same time, the most vocal 
parts. If there is a book of your performance 

rinted, send it me, or give me some clue how 

may attain my object. 

Answer :— 

I inclose a book of our ‘Samson.’ It is won- 
derful what Handel has made of it. The lament 
over the loss of sight could be written only by a 
man who is doomed to close the most active life 
with the presentiment of an utter and dreary 
void—for Handel, too, died blind. The first 
time I heard that air, my eyes involuntarily 
closed. In the second part, the air, which is 
concerted with the chorus, is of overwhelming 
and yet benign efiect; 1 know nothing like it. 
The whole piece comes before me, though I were 
to hear it blindfold, like a complete dramatic re- 
presentation. I see and feel with my ears. As 
one ought to enjoy a thing oneself, in order to 
make it succeed, I sent immediately to the 
King’s library for the translation (which is not 
bad) of Milton's tragedy; and there I found my 
Handel again as Samson and as Milton; though 
I should not have understood either so well, if 
I did not understand you. 

In the preface, Milton (quoting Aristotle) 
professes to have attended to the laws of moral 
effect,—to the purifying of the passions; and, 
with singular naiveté, he seeks, in express terms, 
to justify himself as a good Christian; alleging 
that Gregory, the father of the church, wrote a 
tragedy, and that the Apostle Paul interpolated 
in his sacred writings a verse of Euripides.+ 

That is a justification! one must apologize 
for living, next! 

January 9, 1830. 

I return once more to our ‘ Samson,’ You re- 
member that I formerly thought this subject 
well fitted for a tragic opera, in three acts. 
They are Jews, to be sure, but they are antique 
characters :—a hero, a beautiful woman, two 
hostile tribes, standing ina remarkable relation 
to each other, a brilliant catastrophe—what can 
one want more? 

Milton, in his tragedy, lets Dalila escape; we 
don’t know what becomes of her. Samson can 
never forgive her; the calamity is too great, 
and he himself bears the larger half of it. In 
the eye of the world, however, she may find 
some excuse; she is a woman—of a_ hostile 
tribe; she loves truly; is jealous, not without 
reason; she is urged by priests and relations ; 
but she is not bought; in short, she isa Dejanira. 
Samson would not go into the temple, and is 
compelled. Dalila ought to have the same re- 
pugnance, but she is persuaded, and hopes to 
bring about good, if not to obtain pardon. She 
is the key-stone of the catastrophe ; as she ap- 
proaches to hold out the hand of reconciliation, 
he grasps the pillars and pulls them down, She 
must perish with him. The overthrow of the 
temple must not be instantaneous ; the people 
try to escape on every side, but wherever they 
fly death pursues. 

On this scheme of Zelter’s, Goethe re- 
marks— 


+ Rather of Menander— 
DOeipovory On xpnoO suiria Kacai. 








In Milton, consonantly with his antique feel- 
ing, the woman could not appear again, after 
that powerful scene of hate and contempt. That 
the musician wants her again, I can understand; 
and also, that modern times demand a complete 
dénouement, be it for weal or woe. 


Another bit of Zelter’s dramatic criti- 
cism :— 

I have just read the translation of a piece of 
Shakspeare’s, which was almost unknown to 
me—‘ All’s well that ends well.’ The first 
strange effect of this play is, that it seems 
utterly planless. The most extraordinary cha- 
racters that chance can bring together, as if 
fallen out of different planets; a chronicle has- 
tily written down, just as everything happens : 
but through thick and thin, hill and dale, 
wherever the action goes or tarries, there is soul, 
and nature, and workmanship, in abundance. 
The pure love of that noble womanly creature, 
who acknowledges but one on earth to whom 
she can belong; the indifference of the high-born 
youth to her, who had grown up with him; his 
subsequent resistance, caused by his determina- 
tion not to surrender the privileges of his birth; 
the constancy of each character to what it deems 
right (for each must do its own work, that na- 
ture may triumph); the wild play of the other 
characters, from the clown to the king, who all 
help, will they, nill they, in the most varied 
changes; and lastly, the exhaustless depth of 
the noblest and most virtuous love, that, like a 
long enchained lion, at length throws from it 
all fetters of mere conventional propriety,— 
what can one say? It is inconceivable that any 
human being—no, it was discovered—such 
things cannot be made.” 

He elsewhere calls Shakspeare a “ philo- 
sopher from the immediate hand of God.” 

The following remarks on two novel 
writers, the most opposite in their genius, 
aim, and operation, may serve to show 
Goethe's views as to what ought to be the 
tendencies and influences of works of ima- 
gination. The two passages are not conse- 
cutive; we have brought them together for 
the sake of illustration. 

It has been the fashion.to speak of the 
modern French literature (/’école convulsion- 
naire) as an off-set from the German. It 
seems, indeed, from things we have seen, 
that the French themselves, in the simplicity 
of their hearts, believe this. They are, 
however, too modest, and might fairly lay 
claim to originality. 

Why I mention this respected name (Dr. 
Primrose) just at this place, and symbolize my 
own situation by the picture of his family, I 
must shortly explain. Within these few days 
the Vicar of Wakefield fell accidentally into 
my hands; I could not help reading the little 
book again from beginning to end,—not a little 
affected by the lively recollection how much I 
had been indebted to the author seventy years 
ago. Itis not to be described the effect which 
Goldsmith and Sterne had upon me, just at the 
decisive moment of mental developement. That 
lofty and benevolent irony—that fair and indul- 
gent view of all oversights —that meekness under 
all calamities—that equanimity under all changes 
and chances—and all that train of kindred vir- 
tues, whatever names they bear, formed my best 
education; and, in the end, these are the thoughts 
and feelings which have reclaimed us from all 
the errors of life. 

It is remarkable, by the bye, that Yorick in- 
clines to the formless, while Goldsmith is all 
form; and accordingly I then gave myself up 
entirely to him, because the worthy Germans 
had persuaded themselves that the peculiar 
characteristic of true humour was the formless. 


Now, from the humane to the monstrous. 





—_— 
— 


But I must now lead you into opposite te. 
gions; for I must briefly report, that, in the 
whirlpool of the literature of the day, I haye 
been dragged into the bottomless abyss of hor. 
rors of the recent French romance-literature, 
I will say in one word—it is a literature of des. 
pair. In order to produce a momentary effec 
the very contrary to all that should be held y 
to man for his safety or his comfort is brought 
before the reader, who, at last, knows not whi- 
ther to fly or how to save himself. To push 
the ugly, the revolting, the cruel, the base, with 
the whole brood of the vile and abandoned, to 
impossibility, is their Satanic task. One may, 
and must, say task; for there is at the bottom 
a profound study of old times, by-gone events 
and circumstances, remarkable involvements, 
and incredible facts; so that it is impossible to 
call such a work either empty or bad. And 
this task even men of remarkable talents have 
undertaken—clever, eminent men, of middle 
age, who feel themselves damned _ henceforward 
to busy themselves with these abominations,” 

In a subsequent letter he says— 

Everything true—everything esthetical, is 
gradually and necessarily excluded from this 
literature. Victor Hugo’s ‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris’ strikes by the merit of industrious, well- 
applied study of old localities, manners, and 
events; but in the acting figures there is nota 
single trace of natural life. They are lay-men and 
women, skilfully constructed after due propor- 
tions; but, under the skeleton of wood and steel, 
they are but stuffed dolls, which the author 
handles most unmercifully—twists and tortures 
them into the strangest postures—racks and 
flogs them—tears them, body and mind ;—it is 
true it is a fleshless thing that he tears so in- 
humanly to rags. All this is done with extra- 
ordinary historical and rhetorical talent and an 
undeniable vivacity of imagination, without 
which, indeed, he could not produce such abo- 
minations. 

It is consolatory to know that this school 
is fast losing its ill-won and vulgar popula- 
rity ; but we are glad to use Goethe’s name 
to assist in hunting it out of the very memory 
of man. Here, for the present, we must 
conclude. 


Spiritual Despotism. By the Author of 
‘Natural History of Enthusiasm.’ vo. 
Holdsworth & Ball. 


Few modern writers have obtained such 
enviable popularity as the author of this 
volume ; his works have been the theme of 
praise with churchmen and dissenters: he 
has arrested the attention of the careless, and 
excited the interest of the indifferent. The 
secret of his power is simple—he has thought 
for himself: throwing aside prejudice and 
authority, he has sought for truth with no 
guide but his own vigorous understanding, 
and he has given us an example of original 
investigation of subjects apparently the most 
hackneyed. The design of the present work 
is to show the necessity of a Church Esta- 
blishment, and the principles on which it 
should be founded. Though such topics are 
not precisely those to which we most desire 
to direct the attention of our readers, yet 
under present circumstances we think it of 
importance to lay before them a brief view of 
the line of argument pursued by an original 
thinker, without vouching either for the 
cogency of his reasoning, or the validity of 
his conclusions. ; 
The author shows, that the first Christian 
churches were supported by spontaneous 
offerings, but that under this system there is 8 
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strong temptation to the priesthood to assert 
their claims to support, “in a hyperbolic and 
insidious style. The merit of the offering laid 
upon the altar of the church will be over- 
yated in a manner that at once enfeebles 
morality and corrupts doctrine.” The terrors 
of a future world will be employed to extort 
money in this, and usages either invented or 
perverted by Fraud and Superstition, to in- 


crease the occasions of incidental contribu- | 
tion. Thus, then, according to the writer, | 
“the voluntary system,” in its triumphant | 


course, tends to fasten the yoke of spiritual 


despotism on a people at once plundered and | 


degraded. “The sword of the magistrate 
does not enforce the demands of the church, 
but yet the widow's two mites are snatched 
from her hand by pampered priests, and 
orphans see their patrimony gorged by the 
bloated brotherhood of the monastery.”’ Our 
author refers to Ecclesiastical History for 
roofs of his assertion. If then we are not 
to take the early Christian churches as our 
model in ecclesiastical polity, where are we 
to seek one? The author replies, “in the 
Jewish Church, as it existed before the Baby- 
lonish captivity,’—not, of course, meaning, 
that its actual arrangements are applicable 
toall Christian communities in modern times, 
but that the general axioms on which it was 
raised, should form the basis of cur legisla- 
tion. He assumes, that the rudiments of 
Jewish church polity may be reduced to the 
following principles :— 

“The independence of the priests in relation 
to the people ;—space and excitement for the 
sentiments of religious public spirit ;—a partition 
of religious influence between the hierarchy and 
some other party; or, as interpreted into a 
modern sense, a perfect liberty of animad- 
version upon clerical conduct, exercised by per- 
sons not of the clerical order ;—an effective in- 
dependence of the clergy in relation to the civil 
power ;—and lastly, a reciprocal authority in the 
magistrate, exercised over the Church on occa- 
sions of manifest necessity.” 

The author insists very strongly on the 
participation of the people, either in a body or 
by representatives, in church discipline and 

fa acts; he shows, that this was done in 
the apostolic ages, and that spiritual tyranny 
began from the period when the clergy sepa- 
rated themselves from the laity, and excluded 
them from all share in ecclesiastical delibe- 
rations. He adds, that we have witnessed 
asimilar revolution almost in our own days ; 
the Methodist Conference, as originally in- 
stituted by Mr. Wesley, was a mixed clerical 
and lay assembly, but the preachers gradually 
lost the character of laymen—they have, both 
m name and fact, become clergy, and now 
form an unmixed and irresponsible hierarchy. 
To this cause he attributes the great schism 
which rent the Methodist body in Ireland ; 
and this seems not improbable, for the Con- 
ference of the new party is composed of 
popular deputies, as well as preachers, while 
the old Conference admits no lay member. 
He adds, that the disputes which rage among 
different sections of the English Methodists 
at the present hour, may be traced to the 
same source. Returning to the earlier ages, 
he examines the gradual process of corrup- 
tion in the Christian church, from the time 
when the congregations had ceased to have 
4concurrent jurisdiction with their pastors, 
and comes to a conclusion equally novel and 
striking :-— 


“We have affirmed, and do not anticipate 
contradiction from those who themselves are 
conversant with the existing documents of church 
history, that the spiritual despotism, afterwards 
brought to a centre and made coherent in the 
papacy, had developed every one of its essential 
principles before the time of that political revo- 
lution which gave to the Church the aids of 
imperial patronage ; and while every movement 
was purely spontaneous, or, in other words, while 
this power stood on the ground of spiritual mo- 
tives, and stayed itself altogether on the fulcrum 
of opinion.” 

If these views be correct, Hildebrand and 
the Popes cannot fairly be accused of having 
originated the spiritual tyranny under which 
Europe so long groaned; on the contrary, 
they were faithful interpreters of a system 
which had been in existence before the age 
of Constantine: they developed the principles 
which their predecessors had established, and 
carried them to the fullest extent; but they 
attempted nothing for which a sanction could 
not be found in the writings of the earliest 
Fathers. ‘The Reformation, consequently, is 
regarded as a struggle against the practice, 
rather than the theory, of spiritual despo- 
tism. 

“The papacy of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries prepared its own fall, by openly encou- 
raging, or by conniving at, flagrant abuses, not 
warranted by its maxims, and which roused the 
indignation of princes, and excited the contempt 
and abhorrence of the mass of the people. It is 
thus that ancient structures meet their ruin. 
Absurdly confiding in the strength which imme- 
morial prescription and the steadfastness of po- 
pular prejudices impart, their adherents fondly 
believe that the most shameless excesses of 
official profligacy will be borne with:—they 
scorn to suppose that any will dare to assail, or 
will succeed in assailing, venerable and en- 
trenched corruptions. This illusion is the last 
dream of pampered hierarchs. So well com- 
pacted, and so accordant were the abstract prin- 
ciples of the Romish tyranny, and so firmly and 





fully was it sanctioned in every one of its main 
articles of belief and worship, by the authority of 


| the earlier ages, that it may fairly be questioned 


whether the Reformation would have been 


attempted at all, or could have been carried | 


forward, if the Church had been provident 
enough to remove the grosser scandals that 
attached to her practices; and had brought her- 
self back, or nearly so, to the ideal of her con- 
stitution.” 


The result of this reasoning is, that the 
Reformation was incomplete, and conse- 
quently inefficient :— 

“The Lutheran Reformation was a glorious 
beginning, that waits for its consummation. Had 
it indeed been complete and consistent in prin- 
ciple and in practice, it would have been uni- 
versal in its actual spread. The Pxpacy still 
lives, and it must live, until Protestantism shall 
be reformed. 

“ Little difficulty would perhaps now he found 
in thoroughly dispelling what remains among us 
of the theoretic portion of the ancient despotism ; 
but some real perplexities attend the clearing 
away of those notions and usages that have come 
down from the times immediately succeeding the 
apostolic age. We are still entangled in the 
snares woven in the age of Irenzus, Justin Mar- 
tyr, and Cyprian. The argument for Popery is 
at present drawn from the authority of those 
ancient errors ; and the weakness of Protestan- 





tism comes from the same source. Romanism 
sucks one breast of the pristine Church, Protes- 
| tantism another; but the milk which nourishes 
| the stomach of the first, sickens that of the 
| last.” 








We have here given a brief sketch of our 
author’s views, and we consider them well 
worthy of attention, though not ourselves 
prepared either to adopt or refute them. There 
is one point, however, on which the writer 
has shown less good sense than usual; we 
allude to his adoption of the cant of a party, 
where he complains of “ the despotism of the 
periodic press,” and “ the yoke fastened on 
the neck of the people by our newspapers, 
magazines, and reviews.”” He must, indeed, 
have badly read the signs of the times, who 
does not see that the periodic press is daily 
becoming more and more subject to the con- 
trol of popular opinion. Honesty of purpose 
is now demanded by the people ; and no jour- 
nal, political or literary, can long maintain 
its power, the sincerity of which is even 
questioned. We wonder that so striking a 
fact should escape a man of so much intelli- 
gence. 

Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems. By 

William Wordsworth. London: Long- 

.man & Co. 

Tue pen was in our hand to welcome the 
last snatches of song just given to us by 
another true poet, James Montgomery, when 
this volume was placed before us, literally at 
the eleventh hour. We entered at once into 
the heart of it with an eagerness which we were 
glad to feel, as evidence that even in the midst 
of our disenchanting and hurrying life, all 
spells have not lost their power over us: and 
yet this is precisely the last frame of mind, 
in which we could sit down coolly to anato- 
mize, or even thoroughly to enjoy, poetry so 
pregnant with wisdom, and so elevated with 
thought as Wordsworth’s. We do not, then, 
pretend to criticise this volume ; and, indeed, 
time is wanting to work out the thick-crowd- 
ing ideas which even our hasty perusal has 
already suggested, and which perplex us with 
their number and importunity. 

But ere we allow this golden book to speak 
for itself, we cannot but express our sincere 
pleasure in the undiminished powers of the 
writer, as put forth in its pages. He is as lofty 
and as noble in his contemplation as ever— 
has the same delight in the majesty of Na- 
ture—and the same minute and affectionate 
eye for the thousand lovely things with whic 
she blesses our daily paths. He has lost not 
an atom of his mastery over our language, 
which he wields with all the calmness of 
conscious power; and the music of his verse 
is as grave and sweet as ever. To come to 
such a book as this from the thousand 
volumes, presumptuous as shallow, which 
call themselves poetry, to the wearing of our 
eyes and the exhaustion of our hearts, is like 
turning aside out of some hot bustling street, 
deafened with its chatter and blinded with 
its glare, into a cool solemn cathedral, where 
every carved effigy and blazoned window 
calls up a remembrance, and the spirit of 
the place is of silence and prayer ! 

But, we are pressed for space as well as 
time, and can therefore only gather a scat- 
tered gem here and there. The first poems, 
which it contains, are memorials of a tour in 
Scotland, and on the English border. The 
following will delight all who enjoy and 
appreciate the sonnet :— 

The Trosachs. 
There’s nota nook within this solemn Pass, 
But were an apt confessional for One 


Taught by his summer spent, his autumn gone, 
That Life is but a tale of morning grass, 
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Withered at eve. From scenes of art that chase 
That thought away, turn,and with watchfal eyes 
Feed it ’mid Nature's old felicities, 

Rocks, rivers, and smooth lakes more clear than glass 
Untouched, unbreathed upon. Thrice happy Guest, 
If from a golden perch of aspen spray 
(October’s workmanship to rival May) 

The pensive warbler ot the ruddy breast 
This moral sweeten by a heaven-taught lay, 
Lulling the year, with all its cares, to rest. 


This is only one of many cabinet pictures, 
equally suggestive. We cannot quote from 
the peculiar and beautiful ‘Romance of the 
Water Lily,’ and must even pass the two 
May-day poems, sweet as they are, robbing 
them of one only stanza, but it also is a 
gem :— 


Time was, blest Power! when Youths and Maids 
At peep of dawn would rise, 

And wander forth, in forest glades 
Thy birth to solemnize. 

Though mute the song—to grace the rite 
Untouched the hawthorn bough, 

Thy Spirit triumphs e’er the slight; 
Man changes, but not Thou ! 


In a higher vein of philosophy is the next 
assage, from the poem called ‘ Devotional 
ncitements’ :— 


Alas! the sanctities combined 
By art to unsensualise the mind, 
Decay and languish; or, as creeds 
And humours change, ae spurned like weeds: 
The solemn rites, the awful forms, 
Founder amid fanatic storms ; 
The priests are from their altars thrust, 
The temples levelicd with the dust: 
Yet evermore, through years renewed 
In undisturbed vicissitude 
Of seasons balancing their flight 
On the swift wings of day and night, 
Kind Nature keeps a heavenly door 
Wide open for the scattered poor. 
Where flower-breathed incense to the skies 
Is wafted in mute harmonies ; 
And ground fresh cloven by the plough 
Is fragrant with a humbler vow; 
Where birds and brooks from leafy dells 
Chime forth unwearied canticles, 
And vapours magnify and spread 
The glory of the sun’s bright head ; 
Still constant in her worship, still 
Conforming tothe Almighty Will, 
Whether men sow or reap the fields, 
Her admonitions Nature yields ; 
That not by bread alone we live, 
Or whata hand of flesh can give ; 
That every day should leave some part 
Free for a sabbath of the heart; 
So shall the seventh be truly blest, 
From morn to eve, with hallowed rest. 


We must leave a thousand fragments of 
beauty and power, which tempt us to stay ; 
the concluding lines of a poem, called 
Liberty,’ addressed to a friend, with the 
note appended to them, affected us, for they 
speak in simple, yet most true panegyric, of 
one who is not forgotten by ourselves, nor 
many of our readers :— 

But happier they who, fixing hope and aim 
On the | ities of p ful fame, 

Enter betimes with more than martial fire 
The generous course, aspire, and still aspire ; 
Upheld by warnings heeded not too late 
Stifle the contradictions of their fate, 

And to one purpose cleave, their Being’s godlike mate ! 
Thus, gifted Friend, but with the placid brow 
That Woman ne’er should forfeit, keep thy vow; 

With modest scorn reject whate’er would blind 
The ethereal eyesight, cramp the winged mind! 
Then, with a blessing granted from above 

To every act, word, thought, and look of love, 
Life’s book for Thee may lie unclosed, till age 
Shall with a thankful tear bedrop its latest page.t+ 








“+ There is now, alas! no possibility of the anticipa- 
tion, with which the above Epistle concludes, being 
realised: nor were the verses ever seen by the Indivi- 
dual for whom they were intended. She panied 
her husband, the Rev. Wm. Fletcher, to India, and 
died of cholera, at the age of thirty-two or thirty-three 
years, on her way from Shalapore to Bombay, deeply 
lamented by all who knew her. 

«* Her enthusiasm was ardent, her piety stedfast ; and 
her great talents would have enabled her to be emi- 
nently useful in the difficult path of life to which she 
had been called. The opinion she entertained of her 
own performances, given to the world under her 
maiden name, Jewsbury, was modest and humble, and, 
indeed, far below their merits; as is often the case with 








The ‘ Evening Voluntaries’ are a delight- 
ful series of poems: we must make room for 
one :— 


Calm is the fragrant air, and loth to lose 

Day’s grateful warmth, tho’ moist with falling dews. 
Look for the stars, you’ll say that there are none ; 
Look up a second time, and one by one, 

You mark them twinkling out with silvery light, 
And wonder how they could elude the sight. 

The birds, of late so noisy in their bowers, 
Warbled awhile with faint and fainter powers, 
But now are silent as the dim-seen flowers: 

Nor does the Village Church-clock’s iron tone 

The time’s and season’s influence disown ; 

Nine beats distinctly to each other bound 

In drowsy sequence ; how unlike the sound 

That, in rough winter, oft inflicts a fear 

On fireside Listeners, doubting what they hear! 
The Shepherd, bent on rising with the sun, 

Had closed his door before the day was done, 

And now with thankful heart to bed doth creep, 
And join his little Children in their sleep. 

The Bat, lured forth where trees the lane o’ershade, 
Flits and reflits along the close arcade; 

Far-heard the Dor-hawk chases the white Moth 
With burring note, which Industry and Sioth 
Might both be pleased with, for it suits them both. 
Wheels and the tread of hoofs are heard no more ; 
One Boat there was, but it will touch the shore 
With the next dipping of its slackened oar ; 

Faint sound, that, for the gayest of the gay, 

Might give to serious thought a moment’s sway, 
As a last token of Man’s toilsome day ! 


There are also some verses to a mother 
upon the birth of her first-born child, which 
we would fain include, but they will not bear 
dividing. Nor can we give any part of the 
exquisite lines which their author tells us 
were suggested by a portrait painted by 
Stone—how different from the garish rhymes 
which generally accompany such subjects !— 
for the last poem in the book, the ‘ Power of 
Sound’ claims abundant extract, and we must 
give it; it needs no comment, and our readers 
would rather have Mr. Wordsworth’s last 
words than any further farewell of ours :-— 
The headlong Streams and Fountains 
Serve Thee, Invisible Spirit, with untired powers ; 
Cheering the wakeful Tent on Syrian mountains, 

They lull perchance ten thousand thousand flowers. 
That roar, the prowling Lion’s Here I am, 
How fearful to the desert wide ! 
That bleat, how tender! of the Dam 
Calling a straggler to her side. 
Shout, Cuckoo! let the vernal soul 
Go with thee to the frozen zone ; 
Toll from thy loftiest perch, lone Bell-bird toll! 
At the still hour to Mercy dear, 
Mercy from her twilight throne 
Listening to Nun’s faint sob of holy fear, 
To Sailor’s prayer breathed from a darkening sea, 
Or Widow's cottage lullaby. 
« * * * * ° 

Blest be the song that brightens 
The blind Man’s gloom, exalts the Veteran’s mirth ; 
Unscorned the Peasant’s whistling breath, that lightens 
His duteous toil of furrowing the green earth. 
For the tired Slave, Song lifts the languid oar, 
And bids it aptly fall, with chime 
That beautifies the fairest shore, 
And mitigates the harshest clime. 
Yon Pilgrims see—in lagging file 
They move ; but soon the appointed way 
A choral Ave Marvia shall beguile, 
And to their hope the distant shrine 
Glisten with a livelier ray: 
Nor friendless He, the Prisoner of the Mine, 
Who from the well-spring of his own clear breast 
Can draw, and sing his griefs to rest. 

+ * . . . 
The pipe of Pan, to Shepherds 
Couched in the shadow of Menalian Pines, 
Was passing sweet; the eyeballs of the Leopards, 
That in high triumph drew the Lord of vines, 
How did they sparkle to the cymbal’s clang! 
While Fauns and Satyrs beat the ground 
In cadence,—and Silenus swang 
This way and that, with wild flowers crowned. 
To life, to dife give back thine Ear: 
Ye who are longing to be rid 
Of Fable, though to truth subservient, hear 
The little sprinkling of cold earth that fell 
Echoed from the coffin lid; 
The Convict’s summons in the steeple knell. 
* The vain distress-gun,’ from a leeward shore, 
Repeated—heard, and heard no more ! 
those who are making trial of their powers with a hope 
to discover what they are best fitted for. In one qua- 
lity, viz., quickness in the motions of her mind, she 
was in the author’s estimation unequalled.” 








For terror, joy, or pity, 
Vast is the compass, and the swell of notes: 
From the Babe’s first cry to voice of regal City, 
Rolling a solemn sea-like bass, that floats 
Far as the woodlands—with the trill to blend 
Of that shy Songstress, whose love-tale 
Might tempt an Angel to descend, 
While hovering o’er the moonlight vale. 
Q for some soul-affecting scheme 
Of moral music, to unite 
Wanderers whose portion is the faintest dream 
Of memory !—O that they might stoop to bear 
Chains, such precious chains of sight 
As laboured minstrelsies through ages wear! 
© for a balance fit the truth to tell 
Of the Unsut ial, pondered well! 

* * * « * 
Break forth into thanksgiving, 
Ye banded Instruments of wind and chords; 
Unite, to magnify the Ever-living, 
Your inarticulate notes with the voice of words! 
Nor hushed be service from the lowing mead, 
Nor mute the forest hum of noon; 
Thou too be heard, lone Eagle! freed 
From snowy peak and cloud, attune 
Thy hungry barkings to the hymn 
Of joy, that from her utmost walls 
The six-days’ Work, by flaming Seraphim, 
Transmits to Heaven! As Deep to Deep 
Shouting through one valley calls, 
All worlds, all natures, mood and measure keep 
For praise and ceaseless gratulation, poured 
Into the ear of God, their Lord! 


A Voice to Light gave Being ; 

To Time, and Man his earth-born Chronicler; 

A Voice shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, 
And sweep away life’s visionary stir; 

The Trumpet (we, intoxicate with pride, 

Arm at its blast for deadly wars) 

To archangelic lips applied, 

The grave shall open, quench the stars. 

O Silence ! are Man’s noisy years 

No more than moments of thy life? 

Is Harmony, blest Queen of smiles and tears, 
With her smooth tones and discords just, 
Tempered into rapturous strife, 

Thy destined Bond-slave? No! though Earth be dat 
And vanish, though the Heavens dissolve, her stay 
Is in the Worp, that shall not pass away. 





The Schoolfellows ; a Comedy, in Two Acts, 
By Douglas Jerrold. London: Duncombe. 


Tuts drama having been noticed in terms of 
warm commendation on its production at 
the Queen's Theatre, we take the opportunity 
afforded us, by its publication, to recommend 
it as a reading, as well as an acting, play. 
Our duty would end here, were it nott 
one startling fact, which we learn for the 
first time from the dedication, calls for a few 
remarks. 

The dedication is to Mr. Jerrold’s friend 
and fellow-labourer in the field of dramatic 
literature, Mr. Serle, and the author has 
made it the vehicle of some caustic remarks 
upon what is generally called “ the present 
degraded state of the drama.” We should 
rather describe the actual depression of thea- 
tricals, as “ the present degraded state of the 
theatres,” for the drama is at least as well of 
in point of talent, as it was five-and-twenty 
or thirty years ago; and it is, in our opinion, 
better off in point of originality. To read 
only the theatrical notices of the present 
day, people would not suppose this assertion 
entitled to much credit; but if any persona 
were to read the plays and critical notices of 
that day, and contrast them with those of the 
present day, we feel convinced that our opr 
nion would receive unqualified confirmation. 
The truth is, theatrical criticism was then an 
occupation—an amusement, and the ten- 
dency was to encourage and to praise;— 
theatrical criticism is now a trade, and the 
tendency is to sneer at and to detract. There 
are honourable exceptions now, as there were 
dishonourable ones then; but in the maim 
our position is right. Thus much as to talent, 
and the admission of its existence by the 
press. As to originality, we can only say 
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that credit for it is frequently withheld now | have satisfied him, that with such acting as 


when it ought to be given, from a general 
and ill-founded belief that every new piece 
js taken from the French, and that credit for 
it was frequently given then, when it ought 
to have been withheld, from a belief, almost 
equally general and equally ill-founded, that 
every new piece was original. 

But to return to Mr. Jerrold’s dedication. 
The burthen of his song is an animated re- 
petition of the old and well-founded com- 

ints against the system which, as he says, 
«has flung the dramatic muse under horses’ 
hoofs.” In the justice of these complaints 
we concur, though we by no means consider 
all the blame to lie with the present or even 
the late management of the theatres. Both 
have followed in and contributed to widen 
the bad road long since commenced for 
them, but either would have found much 
difficulty in working its way to a better 
state of things, even supposing (as we are 
quite willing to suppose) that both had the 
wish. The present management wants the 
means, while the late management wasted 








the means, because it wanted everything else. | 


We hope to live to see the time when, even 
at these large establishments, an audience 


will be satisfied with a play which rejects | 


the aid of “ earthquakes, conflagrations, and 


cataracts,” and depends solely for attraction | 


upon its “ fable,” its ‘* words,” and its “ cha- 


racters”; when managers will build their | 
hopes of success more upon those who eat | 
provisions than those who eat forage—and | 
when they will cease to maintain horses to | 


kick at every attempt at improvement, and 
say neigh to every proposition for the ad- 
vancement of dramatic literature. 


Until | 


they do this, their success may be stable, but | 
it will not be permanent—they may build | 


stalls, but they must add racks and mangers 


—they may seek their bread, but they will | 


not get it, unless, like the modern discoverer, | . . Bee 
| hoped that better times would commence. The 


they can make it out of sawdust. 

But, to the “startling fact” to which we 
alluded at the outset of these remarks. We 
will quote Mr. Jerrold’s own words :—* In 


Drury Lane Theatre had to offer, very marked 
success was more than probable. 


Centuries, Illustrated by Original Docu- 
ments. By Frederic Von Raumer. 2 vols. 
. [Third Notice.] 
Tue year 1623 was distinguished by that 
mad enterprise, the journey of Charles to 
Spain. The surprise it excited among all 
the diplomatists at the English court was ex- 
treme, and Valareso, afier striving in vain 
to discover some adequate reason, concludes 
by remarking, that as “ Heaven blinds those 
whom it wishes to chastise, the journey must 
have taken place through predestination.” 
No new facts are, however, brought forward 
respecting this Spanish journey, and Charles, 
as is well known, now turned his thoughts 
towards France. The negotiations were 
long pending, and the subjoined letter will 
afford useful information to our readers, who, 
unacquainted with the niceties of state policy, 
may wish to know “how such things are 
managed” among “allied sovereigns.” 
The King of France to his Ambassador Efjat in 
London, 
Oct. 10, 1624. 

“ T give the Count Mansfeld 60000 dollars 
monthly; Venice gives 40000, Savoy 20000. 
As the whole alliance tends almost exclusively 
to the advantage of the King of England, he 
must expect no more from me, 
ever, as the marriage between the Prince of Wales 
and the Princess Heurieita shall be actually con- 
cluded, I will consult and decide upon ail these 
affairs on different principles, as the welfare of 
Christianity and my allies may require.” 


So soon, how- 


No wonder was it that poor Frederic so 
bitterly complained that he had been betray- 
ed by pretended friends. 

At length— 

“ The old and sinful king died, and every one 


| French ambassador, Effiat, having spoken of 


that decease, without once hinting that it had 


| been otherwise than natural, proceeds. 


inscribing to you ‘The Schoolfellows,’ yoy 


will not, I am convinced, give the drama a | 


less cordial welcome, because refused by the 
professionally retained reader—the one reader 
—appointed to the éwo theatres, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. That gentleman was, 
doubtless, correct in his opinion, that for the 
two patent stages, the piece was altogether 
ineffective,” &c. 

We were aware that it had been sent to 
the patent theatres, and that it had been re- 
turned, but we supposed of course that such 


| 
| 


“] April, 1625.—The sadness of the new 
king is so great, that when added to the modesty 
of his former demeanour, it bears a testimony to 
the goodness of his disposition. He has tended 
the king in his last sickness as though he had 
been one of his servants, and at Buckingham’s 


| intercession, (whose creatures those servants 


are,) has confirmed them in their situations. 
“The Duke’s consideration has not only 
maintained itself, but has increased. The King, 
his master, gives him proofs of great good will. 
His views expressed in council upon the situa- 


; tion of the kingdom, and the French marriage, 


return was owing to a difference about terms; | 


certainly, if put to guess, we should have 
run through the whole catalogue of causes, 


before we should have come to the supposi- | 


tion that any human being, who had been 
twice inside a theatre, could have pronounced 
#0 childish a decision. The drama is origi- 


nal and novel in point of construction, there | 
is considerable originality in the characters, | 
there is much force in the writing, and, | 


above all, the author is working throughout 
80 stoutly upon the side of virtuous and 
generous feeling, that the best sympathies of 
an audience must be with him. 
consideration, which should always be the 
first with a reader, ought to have convinced 
him that failure was out of the question ; 
and a due attention to the others ought to 


This last | 


met with great approbation, and some motions 
not worthy of mention, were set aside imme- 
diately by his influence, and the King was peti- 
tioned to bring the project of marriage to an 
early conclusion.” 

But this marriage, so distasteful to the 
people, was scarcely less so to the nobility. 
From dispatches of Duplessis, Almoner to 
the Queen, we find that from the very first 
Henrietta Maria’s conduct was singularly 
haughty and discourteous ; and thus we have 
a direct corroboration of the statement of 
Puritan writers, by a French bishop, who 
earnestly requests the queen-mother (Mary 
de Medici) to write to her daughter expressly 
on the subject. The following extracts re- 
quire no comment :— 

“The Bishop of Mende to Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. August 26 and 29, 1625. The King of 


England said yesterday:—if the Parliament 
were to grant no money, he had other resources. 
They are, however, so secret, that no man can 
discover them. * * * 

“Count Tillieres to the King of France. 
August 28 and 31, 1625. The King of Eng- 
land said to me :—‘ You know how much I am 
in need of the Parliament, and how greatly it 
detests the Catholics. On this account they 
have petitioned me to execute the old laws 
against them and pass new ones. I refused the 
latter, but on account of my embarrassments, 
was obliged to grant the former. In the mean- 
time, the power of execution is in my hands, 
and I shall make but a moderate use of it.’ 

** Buckingham pretends severity against the 
Catholics, in order to gain the Protestants and 
the Parliament. He frequently knows not what 
he would have, and what pleases him one hour, 
does the contrary the next. The extravagance 
of his humour, and the mental constitution of 
this weak king, exceed all imagination. * * * 

“Instruction to the French ambassador, 
Monsieur de Blainville, Sept. 3, 1625.—In the 
English court there are three things well to be 
observed. 

“ 1. The working of the alliance with France, 
and the aifairs of the government in general. 

© 2. The satisfaction of the Queen. 

3. The welfare of the Catholics. * * 

* You must endeavour to win, and to mode- 
rate the Duke of Buckingham. The Puritans 
hate the Catholic religion, and would fain, even 
at the risk of their own destruction, extirpate 
the Catholics. Against such people one may 
speak with freedom; for they fly in the face of 
the King’s will, and the established religion; 
reject all church government, and would fain, 
having first subverted the latter, undermine also 
the dignity of the King. Inasmuch, however, 
as several great men are devoted to this party, 
you must only speak to the King on this with- 
out witnesses, and must excite Buckingham 
against his enemies. * * 

“ Enquire into the character of the most in- 
fluential men. The Keeper of the Great Seal 
is a man of mild disposition ; the Chancellor of 
the Treasury is held for a friend of the Catho- 
lics, the Lord Pembroke is one of the most con- 
siderable men in the country, and is, as it would 
seem, head of the Puritans; he should not be 
neglected. With the Spanish Ambassador you 
should live on a good footing to all appearance ; 
but in fuct, do him as much disservice as possible, 
On the other hand, endeavour generally to work 
in favour of the Hollanders, only not for the 
conclusion of an armistice with Spain.” 

From the close of the year 1625 te the 
beginning of 1635, there are, unfortunately, 
no reports of the French ambassadors re- 
maining. M. Raumer, however, congratu- 
lates himself that the nine years thus passed 
over, are not the most important in regard 
to the history of the parliamentary struggle. 
Now, on this point we must wholly differ : 
the period passed over is one of peculiar im- 
portance; for during those years, each ad- 
vancing effort of arbitrary power, was met by 
a more determined-—a more systematic re- 
sistance. The “strong man,” to use the 
emphatic figure of Milton, was increasing in 
strength, and nourishing those “ invincible 
locks,” and awaiting in hushed, but wakeful 
repose, that moment which should summon 
him to the battle of freedom. To the cur- 
sory, or mere matter of fact reader of history, 
the victory of Naseby may seem the triumph 
of popular right ; but to the more philosophi- 
cal observer, the event was foreshadowed in 
the triumyh of Prynne, Burton, and Bastwick, 
and the successful resistance of Hampden. 

The following remarks of M. de Seneterre, 
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ambassador in 1635, are the first notices of 
the state of affairs; his remarks respecting 
the influence of the queen will surprise many 
of our readers; for our own part, we have 
always thought, that not merely herinfluence, 
but that of Strafford’s, has been greatly over- 
rated, and that Charles strongly resembled 
the country gentleman, “ who was the most 
easily persuadable creature in the world, 
when he found people of his own opinion.” 

“ April 4 and 12, May 24, 1635. ‘The death 
of the High Treasurer, the Earl of Portland, 
ought to raise the influence of Laud, and very 
likely also of the Queen, who had frequent con- 
troversies with him. Yet it is not likely that 
any one person will be appointed to undertake 
the conduct of affairs: for the Archbishop, in 
spite of his high consideration, has only lately 
come into activity, and proceeds with great cau- 
tion; and in the same manner, the Queen also 
is only beginning for the first time to mix her- 
self less in public affairs. Although her husband 
is singularly attached to her, she is yet com- 
pelled, in observance of his humour, to take 
many precautions, and to proceed with much 
gentleness. * ® 

“ Oct. 30, 1635. The will of the Queen is 
perfect, but her power not equally great: for 
she has to do with a man, who tells her every- 


thing indeed, but exacts that she should be of 


his opinion, which he takes care previously to 
impart to her. Would she contradict him, she 
must seek out all manner of devices and turns, 
of which he may not be sensible, but to which 
she has not condescended to resort. The King 
has no inclination towards us, and is more jea- 
lous of the greatness of France than of Spain.” 

The dispatches relating to this period are 
very scanty; the next bears the date of 1637, 
and on the following page we find we have 
arrived at 1640. The accounts of the rising 
of the apprentices, and the attack of the 
lower orders on Lambeth Palace, are given 
at full length, but add nothing to what was 
previously known. M. Montreuil, after re- 
marking that the ministers had been, in con- 
sequence, forced to the adoption of milder 
measures, thus introduces Strafford :— 

“It is not certainly known whether these 
councils emanate from Strafford, who, perhaps, 
after having used untimely violence, wishes 
now to adopt a system of moderation, which 
undermines the reputation of his master. He 
first betook himself to force without the means 
of force, and after the failure of his attempt, 
wishes to bring the King to accede to every de- 
mand of the people. 

“« It is, however, probable that the new policy 
does not originate with Strafford. His nature 
is averse to all moderation, he would be ashamed 
to strike now into a directly contrary course, 
and a severe sickness has prevented him for 
ten days past from attending the council. The 
Earls Holland, Pembroke, and others have com- 
plained to the King of the ill behaviour of Straf- 
ford, for which reason some think he will recover 
his health sooner than his authority; others, 
however, assure that he will soon obtain as much 
influence as ever. He is still devoted to the 
Spanish party.” 

The following extracts give a forcible pic- 
ture of the general disaffection of the people, 
and it appears to us little short of a miracle, 
how Charles eventually raised anything like 
an army. 

“ June 14, 1640. The Marquess Hamilton, 
Laud, and Strafford were yesterday together the 
whole afternoon, and this afternoon the Go- 
vernor of the Tower has conveyed Lord Loudun 
to Whitehall; nay, they will perhaps send him 
to Scotland to bring about a composition, as the 
English shew so little inclination to the war. 





Disturbances occur also almost daily in the pro- 
vinces (generally on account of the soldiers) ; 
the men of Essex, Kent, and other places refuse 
the sea service; the militia of Oxford will serve 
neither by land or water; the soldiers in Somer- 
setshire have ill-treated their Colonel, Lanes- 
ford; those raised in Dorsetshire have thought 
fit to kill and hang up by the legs their Lieute- 
nant, Moore, who treated them with some seve- 
rity; in Suffolk certain soldiers have worn their 
shirts over their other clothes, and thus repre- 
sented and ridiculed the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and the higher ecclesiastical court of law. 
* * * 


“ August 2, 1640. They no longer talk of 
sending Lord Traquhair to the Scots. Nay, 
they will not even vouchsafe them an answer. 
This, perhaps, urges the generals to set out; 
but what will they be able to undertake, without 
money and with soldiers who are obstinate in 
the resolution not to fight ?—an epidemic which 
has already seized the Irish army. 

** Four thousand men have been raised, as is 
said, in the neighbourhood of London, and (pas 
tout a fait reduits au baton) not utterly reduced 
to sticks, like those of Selby, yet they did not 
venture to give them powder or swords. 

“ Eight hundred raised in Bedfordshire are 
utterly dispersed, and the Earl of Holland who 
was commissioned to talk them over into re- 
suming their arms, received counter orders, so 
that they retain their liberty.” 

The following plan of raising supplies, 
very naturally set the whole commercial 
world in a flame; the Mons. Rhoo, in the 
extract, was Alderman Rowe, an illustrious 
name in the catalogue of London merchants. 

** Of the money which the King has caused 
to be coined in the Tower, two-thirds have been 
necessarily issued, and only 40,000/. remains. 
Among all the failures of Strafford this is the 
most blamed, because he excited the people for 
the sake of a small advantage of the moment, 
and occasioned to the king the loss of greater 
revenues connected with this expenditure.* * 

“It is proposed to mix two-thirds of copper 
with that 40,000/., and thus to coin out of it 
160,0002.; but, not to reckon that the nation 
disapproves the present measures, the citizens 
now proclaim aloud, that they will never take 
the adulterated coin at the affixed value. 

“ This project is nevertheless pushed forward 
by Strafford without regard to strenuous oppo- 
sition, especially on the part of Monsieur Rhoo, 
which, as is frequently the case, threw Strafford 
into great wrath. As an instance, he called the 
mayor of London, a week since, a traitor, and 
summoned him before the Star-chamber for not 
levying the ship-money.” 

To the accounts already published respect- 
ing the impeachment and execution both of 
Strafford and Laud, these dispatches add 
nothing: indeed, with the exception of a 
few paragraphs, they contain little more 
information than the Mercuries of the day. 
When the king's affairs became desperate, 
Mazarin wrote to Grignon to do all that he 
could; the parliament was, however, so 
powerful, and the affairs of France so in- 
volved, that he found himself unable, for fear 
of endangering the interests of France, to do 
anything: and he gives the following account 
of the behaviour of Charles on his trial, and 
at his execution,—and truly of that unhappy 
sovereign, even more than of Wolsey, may it 
be said, that “ nothing in his life became him 
like the leaving” it. 

“Grignon to Brienne, February 4, 1649. 
The day before yesterday was the King brought 
before the Commissioners, and declared, he 
could not acknowledge their powers or right; 
wherefore they would not allow him, according 





to his wish, to speak further, but the President 
Bradshawe said, if he would not submit to the 
court, he could not be further heard: whether 
it was that this announcement was in conform 
to the natural [national?] usages, or that 
grudged him the advantage. For all the people, 
even many of his friends, were moved and struck 
by the strength of his reasoning, the beauty of 
his eloquence, and the grace with which he de- 
livered himself. To this was added the sympa. 
thy with his condition, and the sadness of such 
a spectacle. That no enterprise for his rescue 
might be set on foot or executed, they convey 
him every night to another lodging and double 
his guards. 

“ Meanwhile they examine witnesses, whose 
evidence goes merely to this, that they have 
seen the King on this or that day of battle, with 
a sword in his hand. The doers, however, have 
a plan for bringing all to an end in this week, 

* * * * 

“The day before yesterday, February 9, 
little before two o’clock, the King came forth 
from a window of the palace of Whitehall upon 
the scaffold hung with black, attended by the 
guard and two or three gentlemen who had 
waited on him since his arrest. After he had 
spoken very little with the persons on the scaf- 
fold, he prepared himself, and seemed to affect 
to do nothing, which might make it believed 
that he had wished to delay his death. But in 
less than a quarter of an hour was this sad so- 
lemnity over, and the spectacle was beheld of the 
death of a prince who deserved better fortune 
and more obedient subjects. All the bystanders 
admired his determination and firmness. He 
looked calmly on all the preparations for his 
death, spoke constantly with the same absence 
of embarrassment, undressed himself and laid 
himself down, and suffered the most atrocious 
violence that ever was committed, with unex- 
ampled resignation. 

‘‘The Bishop of London, who assisted him, 
was singularly edified by his conduct, and said, 
his death could not be more Christian. Upon 
his interrogation, the King replied he died a 
Protestant. His body is still at Whitehall, and 
it is said, that the Parliament is willing to let 
him be buried with the same honours and s0- 
lemnity as his forefathers.” 


The collection terminates with some re- 
ports of M. Bourdeaux, relating to the affairs 
of England during the Protectorate. The 
writer is evidently hostile to Cromwell, al- 
though he gives him credit for great modera- 
tion; but the reason of the ambassador's 
hostility, is probably contained in the fol- 
lowing sentence: —“ Towards the foreign 
ambassadors the Protector deports himself 
as a king, for the power of kings is not 
greater than his.” We regret that the docu- 
ments relating to this great man are so scanty 
and unimportant, as compared with those 
relating to James. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

‘ The Pilgrims of Walsingham ; or, Tales of the 
Middle Ages, an historical romance, by Agnes 
Strickland.’—It is really no light service to read 
all the novels, which this spring season sends 
abroad; our present allowance being on the 
average one a day. At this moment, indeed, 
we feel so thoroughly imbued with the essence 
of the various fictions which lie before us, that 
we cannot take in the idea of any literary work, 
which does not comprehend several pairs of 
lovers, a stout villain or two, a due proportion 
of perplexities and misadventures ;_or which hi 
any other end than a marriage with its white 
favours and coaches and four, or a monument 
with adisconsolate lover leaning—willow fashion 
—over it. We must give the lady the place of 
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honour, in our notice of these ‘‘ delights in three 
golumes ;” and, indeed, she has a right to it by 
merit, for her ‘ Pilgrims of Walsingham’ is 
anentertaining work, and we were by no means 
eager and hungry for a new romance when 
it arrived, and therefore the less likely to be 
too easily pleased. The pilgrims are great per- 
sonages in disguise: Bluff King Harry and his 
tient noble-hearted Queen Katharine, Charles 
ae and the Princess Mary, with Wolsey, 
aod Ann Boleyn, (whom Miss Strickland makes 
more of a coquette than we altogether like,) 
undertake a pilgrimage to the shrine of our Lady 
of Walsingham, a sanctuary of great repute ; 
and their adventures by the way, and the tales 
they tell, form, as may be conjectured, the sub- 
stance of these volumes; which, however, do 
not bring the pilgrimage to a close. The stories 
are various, and amusing; we like the tale of 
Don Froila and his ten daughters the best; it 
is told very gracefully, and with humour, where 
the legend requires it. The story of the ‘ Royal 
Sisters’ is also a good one, and the framework 
in which these little romances are set, is care- 
fully finished, and connects them together hap- 
pily. On the whole, we have been much pleased 
with the ‘ Pilgrims of Walsingham.’ 

‘ Tales of the Wars of Montrose, by James 
Hogg, Esq.’—The worthy Shepherd must have 
been nodding, when he indited these volumes ; 
for tales more loose, rambling, and extravagant, 
we have rarely read. They are told with the 
familiarity of personal experience, and yet some 
of the incidents are so improbable, that no 

ic faith can beguile us into a momentary 
Petit that they ever did or ever could have 
happened; so that this mixture of reality and 
romance is anything but pleasant. We hope 
that the next meeting with our worthy friend 
will be more agreeable to both parties. 

* A Voyage round the World, by James Hol- 
man, R.N.’—This, the third of the series, is a 
pleasant and popular volume, but does not con- 
tain much information. The voyage begins at 
Madagascar, whence Mr. Holman, after visiting 
Mohilla and other islands in the Mosambique 
Channel, proceeded to Zanzibar;—we had 
hoped to have received from him some specific 
intelligence respecting the trade and growing 
importance of this place, to which, we believe, 
vessels have lately sailed direct from London, 
but were disappointed ;—thence tothe Seychelles 
—the Isle of France—Ceylon—Madras and 
Calcutta. It is obvious that one who, like Mr. 
Holman, is, of necessity, compelled to trust to 
the reports of others, was not likely to collect 
much valuable or novel information on a route 
that has been so often travelled, and from places 
so well known; yet his account of Ceylon, and its 
elephant hunting, is not without interest,—the 
more exciting, perhaps, from the part he perso- 

ly took in such hazardous adventures. Be- 
fore concluding, we must hint to those employed 
in getting up these volumes, that the practice of 
inserting in the table of contents, and at the 
head of each chapter, a list of popular subjects, 
which subjects are only casually mentioned in 
the work, must lead to the disappointment of 
the reader. 

* Provincial Sketches, by the Author of the 
“ Usurer’s Daughter,’’ &c.’-Cowper’s line de- 
scribing the origin of town and country—one, 
by the way, which has been used quite as sweep- 
ingly as any other popular fallacy, gives us no 
satisfactory account of the origin of those hybrids 
of the third estate, to wit, country towns. Nor 
can we here so much as glance at our own spe- 
culations upon the matter; though we could 
draw a deduction from the pages before us, 
which are chiefly devoted to the “lights and 
shades” of such quiet haunts. The author's 
manner is always pleasant, because he writes 
naturally, and from observation ; he is not so 
racy as Miss Mitford, but he has a peculiar | 





humour of his own, and we can fancy how his 
lip curled, while he was setting down the good 


points of ‘The Snug little Watering-place,’ and - 


showing off the pleasant individualities of pro- 
vincial newspapers. ‘The Rival Farmers,’ the 
history of exclusivism over again, save that the 
scene is laid at Loppington, instead of Almack’s, 
is shrewd, and full of quiet humour. To all 
such as enjoy scenes sketched without effort or 
caricature, we recommend these ‘ Provincial 
Sketches.’ 

* The Sketch Book of the South.’-—This is a book 
ofoddsand ends—a little description, alittle sen- 
timent, a little enthusiasm, a little romance, and 
a very little reality, are to be found in it. It con- 
cerns lands which bright pencils have painted, 
and inspired poets have sung. There is a frag- 
ment of a diary, giving an account of a visit to 
the Grand Chartreuse—much after the fashion 
of ‘ The Diary of an Ennuyée,’ and the journal 
a Countess of—three stars, (the real name being 
suppressed,) some fifty years old, which, if 
genuine, was hardly worth disinterring from its 
repose. But the book is suited to the drawing- 
room table, and deserves to find readers among 
those who “ thereabouts do lounge.”’ 

* Makanna.’—We spoke well of this work on 
its first publication, and are glad to observe 
that the writer has taken our suggestions in 
good part, and omitted altogether the ‘ Prefa- 
tory Hints.” 

‘Introduction to the Study of Nature, §c. by 
J. S. Bushnan, F.L.S.’—The purport of this 
work is the same as that of the Bridgewater 
Treatises, “‘to show that the hand of a wise and 
intelligent Creator is everywhere visible, de- 
manding the reverence and adoration of his 
rational creatures.” There is little novelty in 
such a plan, and yet the author has struck out 
a pleasant, if not an original, track for himself; 
and we can recommend his work as at once an 
incentive and a guide to the observation of 
Nature. 

‘ British Fishes, by William Yarrell, F.L.S. 
Part II.’—This second number will sustain the 
high promise of the first. The fish are exquisite 
in their truth and beauty, and a vignette from a 
drawing by Constable, is nature itself. The Aca- 
demician too, has brought his early experiences 
to bear in illustrating the text. Speaking of the 
river ‘ Bullhead,’ commonly called the miller’s 
thumb, Mr. Yarrell explains the application of 
the latter term, on the authority of Mr.Constable. 
—* The head of the fish is smooth, broad, and 
rounded, and is said to resemble exactly the form 
of the thumb of a miller, as produced by a pe- 
culiar and constant action of the muscles, in the 
exercise of a particular and most important part 
of his occupation. It is well known, that all the 
science and tact of a miller is directed so to re- 
gulate the machinery of his mill, that the meal 
produced shall be of the most valuable descrip- 
tion that the operation of grinding will permit, 
when performed under the most advantageous 
circumstances. His profit or his loss, even his 
fortune or his ruin, depend upon the exact ad- 
justment of all the various parts of the machinery 
in operation. The miller’s ear is constantly 
directed to the note made by the running-stone 
in its circular course over the bed-stone, the 
exact parallelism of their two surfaces, indicated 
by a particular sound, being a matter of the 
first consequence: and his hand is as constantly 
placed under the meal-spout, to ascertain by 
actual contact, the character and qualities of the 
meal produced. The thumb by a particular 
movement, spreads the sample over the fingers ; 
the thumb is the gauge of the value of the pro- 
duce, and hence has arisen the sayings of 
‘worth a miller’s thumb;’ and, ‘an honest 
miller hath a golden thumb,’ in reference to 
the amount of the profit that is the reward of 
his skill. By this incessant action of the miller’s 
thumb, a peculiarity in its form is produced, 





which is said to resemble exactly the shape of 
the head of the fish, constantly found in the 
mill-stream, and has obtained for it the name of 
the miller’s thumb, which occurs in the comedy 
of ‘ Wit at several Weapons,’ by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, act v. scene 1; and also in Merrett’s 
‘Pinax.’ Although the improved machinery 
of the present time has diminished the neces- 
sity for the miller’s skill in the mechanical de- 
partment, the thumb is still constantly resorted 
to as the best test for the quality of flour. 

‘ Pareau’s Principles of Interpretation.-—This 
is the eighth volume of the Biblical Cabinet, a 
work containing the most valuable treatises of 
German and other continental divines on sacred 
literature. We have bestowed merited praise 
on the preceding volumes, and are glad to find, 
that the one now before us fully equals them in 
value and importance. It is an excellent test 
book for students in theology; the author is 
manifestly a good scholar and a sound divine, 
he is opposed to the systems of the rationalists, 
but he has not fallen into the contrary error of 
mysticism. We have rarely met, in so small a 
compass, more extensive learning without os- 
tentatious display, and so much common sense. 
The translation is at once spirited and faithful. 

* Meek’s Passion Week.’—A plain exposition 
of the epistles and gospels appointed to be read 
during Passion Week. 

‘Plea for the Jews.’—A clever pamphlet in 
favour of Jewish emancipation. 

© Of the Resources of Design in the Architec- 
ture of Greece, Egypt, and other Countries, ob- 
tained by the Studies of the Architects of those 
Countries, from Nature, by H. W. Inwood.’— 
This pamphlet has been for some time on our 
Library Table, without our knowing how to treat 
it, whether soberly or playfully. It is an attempt, 
well meant, to penetrate into the intellectual 
resources and the origin of Greek and Egyp- 
tian art, without the previous acquirements 
necessary to fit a man for such profound specu- 
lations. The writer confounds coincidences with 
causes, and attributes similarity of form to simi- 
larity of origin. 

‘ Hints for Preventing Damage by Fire, in the 
Construction and Warming of Buildings, by Alfred 
Beaumont, Architect.—We have read this 
pamphlet with great pleasure, and no little in- 
struction. Its object isto contribute to the safety 
and comfort of every dwelling, by rendering our 
houses fire proof, or as little subject as possible 
to fire, and by distributing throughout an 
equeble temperature at a small expense of fuel. 
The writer points out numerous sources of dan- 
ger in the present defective mode of construc- 
tion, and then proposes such remedies and 
precautions as may render accidents by fire, 
if not impossible, at least of extremely rare 
occurrence, and limited in extent. Mr. Beau- 
mont then reviews the different systems of heat- 
ing buildings now in use; he points out with 
considerable discrimination their several defects; 
and concludes by recommending a method 
adopted at the County Fire Office, for the de- 
scription of which, we must refer our readers to 
the pamphlet itself. We are convinced, that 
all, who are connected with building, whether 
professionally or otherwise, will derive much 
information from the perusal of this useful work. 

* Outlines of Comparative Anatomy, by Robert 
G. Grant, M.D. Part I.’—This is the first num- 
ber of a work, which appears to be designed as 
a text book for the professor's class. The science 
of which it treats is clearly rising in popularity, 
through its intimate connexion with Physiology 
and Natural History; and we hope to see it 
forming an integral portion of a gentleman’s 
education. Its influence on general reasonings 
would prove much more widely beneficial than 
is commonly suspected. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
GERMANY.—By O. L. B. WOLFF, L.L.D. 
[Continued from page 244.) 


NOVELISTS. 

Berore we take leave of those poets who 
exercised the strongest influence upon the 
taste of that period, which we generally call the 
period of the second poctical regencration, we 
must cast a passing look upon the Novelists,+ 
as their works bear the truest stamp of the 
spirit of the age. But I must first say some few 
words of a poet, who, us a man, is one of the 
worthiest among the worshippers of Helicon: I 
allude to the excellent and venerable Tiepee, 
the only remaining survivor of a line of poets, 
who strove to touch the heart, by awakening 
tender and pathetic sentiments, in calm and 
measured verse. Great wrong has been done 
to him, particularly by the conductors of our 
youngest, and (may it be said by one who is 
friendly to them all,and here speaksimpartially ?) 
too often most violent critical reviews; for 
they have judged him as a mere babbler in 
verse, having failed in understanding the spirit 
of his age and of its poetry. Tiedge was born 
in the year 1752, at Gardelegen, near Magde- 
burg: he began by studying the law, and was 
afterwards tutor in a noble family. From 1782 
till 1793 he spent his days at Halberstadt in 
different capacities, and, after this period, accom- 
panied his worthy friend, Elisa von der Recke, 
on her travels, which ended by their fixing their 
residence in Dresden, never again to be sepa- 
rated during life. The noble lady ordered in 
her last will, that nothing in her house, nor 
even her manner of receiving friends and patro- 
nizing rising talent, should be changed, so long 
as her old and kind friend remained on this side 
of the grave. Tiedge, therefore, enjoys the 
blessing of a happy and vigorous old age passed 
in easy circumstances, and is greatly respected 
and venerated by all his friends and acquaint- 
ances. He is in full vigour of mind; for only 
a few years since he published his last poem, a 
didactic and descriptive one,* Der Markt des 
Lebens,’ (Life’s Fair,) in which, although our 
notions of poetry have so far changed, that it 
could not be received with such applause as 
thirty years before, no weakness of age is at all 
discernible. 

Asa writer, Tiedge belongs to that party which 
enjoined, above all things, the presence of a 
moral utility in every poem. All that he ever 
‘wrote was on these principles, and the conse- 
quence is, that the lyrical and the didactic por- 
tiens of his works are often opposed, to their 
mutual prejudice. In his‘ Urania,’ a lyric and di- 
dactic poem, he strove to blend moral philosophy 
with poetical beauty and practical utility; it 
contains poetical meditations and songs, cele- 
brating the highest interests of mankind,—im- 
mortality, God, liberty, principles of Kantianism, 
and is full of a deep and sincere love of all that 
may be called truly noble and good, but not 
without a certain super-subtle elaboration of 
style which weakens its impression. There is 
more nature, as well as force, to be found in his 
epistles and elegies, amongst which the ‘ Elegy 
on the Battle of Kunersdorf? must be considered 
as a masterpiece by every impartial reader of 
taste and feeling. Tiedge is, moreover, perfect 
in the construction of verses, and in purity, har- 
mony, and correctness of style. All his writings 
breathe an intense love for religion and morality, 
which his life has always borne out; and he, 
therefore, appears as the worthiest representative 





+ I cannot on this occasion sufficiently express my 
astonishment, that one of the most skilled and tasteful 
historians of English literature, Dunlop, in his History 
of Fiction, has not bestowed a single word on German 
novels; although they are, if a patriotic feeling does 
not lead me here too far, undoubtedly of higher worth 
and interest than those of many other countries. 





of a class of men, who, having been endowed 
with lofty and rare gifts, strove to promote the 
cause of truth and virtue,so far as they were able. 
—Honour to their memory ! 

It is natural that the novel, that true mirror 
of the age and its fashions, should have been 
much cultivated at a period in which no foreign 
interests diverted the attention of the German 
public from themselves. We are a talkative 
people, and love to speculate upon our own 
condition ; those works, therefore, in which we 
find a true picture of our domestic life, inter- 
woven with some glimpses of the spirit and phi- 
losophy of the age, will always meet with a wel- 
come reception. ‘The number of German novels 
and tales which have been written since the year 
1770 is countless; so that it would be impossible 
for one man, were he even to reach the age of 
Methusalem, to read them all; though novels 
are no longer of the gigantic dimensions of 
their elder brethren; for our ancestors appear 
to have been positively inexhaustible: the * Ar- 
minius and Thusnelda,’ by Lohenstein, fills two 
large volumes in quarto, of more than a thousand 
pages each,—the page itself consisting of double 
columns, very closely printed; the * Hercu- 
les,’ of Buchholz, is not much less; the 
*Roman Octavia, by Ulricus Duke of Bruns- 
wick, fills ten very corpulent volumes in octavo, 
and so on. In proportion as novels con- 
tracted in their dimensions, their numbers in- 
creased, till at last they overflowed the quiet 
domain of German literature like a rapid stream. 

The first class of fictions which appeared 
about the beginning of this period, may be called 
the serious family novel; an imitation of the 
celebrated English tales by Richardson. Most 
of these had been translated into our language, 
and these translations were so eagerly sought 
for, that one of their first imitators, Jouann 
Trmotuevs Hermes,(born in 1738, died superin- 
tendent and minister at Breslau in 1821,) found 
it necessary to adorn the title-page of his * Ge- 
schichte der Miss Fanny Wilkes,’ (History of 
Miss F. W.), with the words “so gut als aus 
dem Englischen iibersetzt,” (as good as if it were 
translated from the English). One imitation 
followed another; but the *‘ Werther,’ by Goethe, 
and ‘ Siegwarts Leiden,’ by Miller, took a higher 
flight, and were followed by an increase of sen- 
timentality, of which my dear countrymen have 
always been very fond; as it takes a fresh 
character in the hands of every new author, while 
the conditions of common life in its minutest 
proportions are always exhibited, whence every 
reader may easily imagine himself reflected, as 
in a mirror, in the hero of his favourite novel. 
The popularity of this class lasted longer than 
the fame of the different authors, though some 
of them were exceedingly productive ; as, for 
instance, Aveustus LaronTaine, a man of talent 
and spirit, who wrote more than a hundred 
volumes, and has been long a favourite with our 
ladies, for he knew how to paint virtue and vice 
in discreet and sufficient contrast ; and though 
the former always triumphed, generally by the 
help of an enormously rich uncle, or of an ex- 
ceedingly generous prince or count, who used to 
come as a deus ex machind towards the end, he 
never failed to embellish the author of all evil as 
much as he could, so that it became a pretty dif- 
ficulty for the innocent reader to help loving the 
dangerous gentleman. But, jesting apart, there 
are many excellent scenes and situations in La- 
fontaine’s works, and his style, a little affectation 
excepted, is pure and noble. 

t Lafe ine was, e , an honest, kind-hearted 
man, highly esteemed by all who knew him personally. 
It is said, but I dare not assert it, and can only repeat 











The humorous and satirical novel followed 
those of the familiar school, but their authors 
were not so successful in their vocation as their 
predecessors had been. Their satire was not 
general enough; they paid too much attentign 
to passing incidents, and neglected matters of 
universal interest. One of our best productions 
of this sort, is ‘Siegfried von Lindenberg,’ (by 
Jon. Gortwertn Miitter, born in 1744, died 
in 1828,) in some respects a German Dop 
Quixote, though not so rich and various as the 
masterpiece of the immortal Cervantes. It con. 
tains, however, the best picture of German follies 
and low life that I am acquainted with, and con. 
tinued for a long time to be a favourite book, 
having gone through ten or eleven editions, 
(without counting the numerous spurious ones), 
A similar good fortune did not attend the other 
works of its author, though there are many new 
ideas and happy situations to be found in them; 
and the nationality and truth of the pictures of 
manners which they contain must please the 
reader. 

The novels of Friepricu Scuvxz, (he died in 
1798,) particularly his ‘ Moritz,’ were much ad. 
mired, about the same period, for the vivacity of 
their style, and the interesting and true situa. 
tions they painted : they are now quite forgotten, 
Not so humorous, in the common acceptation of 
the word, but of greater merit, in virtue of their 
caustic satire and their philosophical tendency, 
are the novels of Turopor Gort ies von Hirst, 
(born in 1741, died in 1796,) a man of great 
genius, but of as great eccentricity; who pre. 
served the secret of his authorship during his 
lifetime with such pertinacity, that it was even for 
a time suspected that the great Kant himself, in 
consequence of the Kantianism found in them, 
had written these nameless works, which charm- 
ed every thinking reader. The two novels to 
which we here allude, are * Lebenslaitfe in auf- 
steigender Linie,’ and * Kreuz-und Queer-Ziige 
des Ritters A bis Z... In these, Hippel showed 
himself a humourist, but he strove to be some- 
thing more, as his model (Sterne) had been; he 
therefore, in mingling the comic with the senti- 
mental, gave the compound a philosophical 
tinge, which, at a time when everybody in Ger- 
many was eager to become a disciple of the new 
philosophical school, (that of Kant,) gained for 
him many admirers. His works are distinguished 
by an intimate knowledge of human nature and 
life, by an affluence of wit and fancy, and a 
splendid brilliancy of style: as the crown of 
them all, his essay on matrimony (‘ Ueber die 
Ehe’) may be mentioned—a book all the more 
remarkable for its truth and the store of accurate 
observations it contains, from its author himself 
never having been married, and remaining, till 
he died, a stiif-necked bachelor. Hippel’s 
manner did not find many imitators, as it re- 
quired great abilities and talents, but has been 
surpassed by Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, whom 
I have already mentioned as one of our first and 
most glorious poets. Amongst the other kinds 
of satirical novels, those of Kirecer (of whom 
I shall presently speak) are worthy of notice, 
(particularly his ‘ Faust,’ and his * Giaffar,’) for 
their nervous and honest exhibition ef human 
errors, and the contest of natural feeling with 
the follies and the seeming prudence of the great 
world. 

The novels of Witnetm Hernse, (born in 
1749, died in 1803,) differ entirely from all the 





it as an oral tradition, that he used to read his novels, 
while in a state of progress, to his wife, a very amiable 
and clever lady, and that he generally asked her, when 
his hero and heroine were in the worst possible situa- 
tion :—“* Now, my dear, tell me, have they not su’ 
enough already? shall I not make them happy ?”—“ 0 
no,” answered she, “ it will be too soon ; you are only at 
the end of the second volume.”—* Do you think sot 
very well; he must then goto England for some time. 
And, accordingly, he sent the pa to England, 
and did not unite the faithful couple, till their 
letters, and some adventures, had filled a third volume. 
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He was a man gifted with a free and 
img spirit, feeling, and a rich and glow- 
a age But, in the very effort to be as 
natural as possible, this excellent man became 
unnatural; and from his deep adoration of the 
peautiful, there arose a system of the most re- 
fined Epicurism, which led him altogether astray, 
and even deified the obscene into the godlike. 
His ‘ Ardinghello,’ his ‘ Hildegard von Hohen- 
thal,’ nevertheless contain scenes and situations, 
as well as ideas and reflections, of the highest 
value, but the fire of his genius very often carries 
him too far. There is much that seduces in his 
works, and they are particularly calculated to 
affect and enchant young men; so that even now, 
almost every new year gives us a new imitation 
of Heinse’s manner, from some juvenile pen, in 
which, generally, only the sensual situations and 
feelings are copied, with but a slight glimpse of 
its master’s deep and philosophical, though im- 
system. We will not tax these imitators 
with wilful moral pervertedness: there is, per- 
haps, no literature so chaste as that of Germany ; 
but the charm which lies in the glow of an over- 
flowing imagination, tempts them to undertakings 
for which they often condemn themselves with 
severity in maturer years, when time and ex- 
ience have regulated their passions, and 
taught them the art of distinguishing truth from 
the illusion of self-created dreams. 

The historical novel, which was also cultivated 
during this period, particularly by A. G. Merss- 
ser (born in 1753, died in 1807), and Icnace 
Avretivs Fesster (born 1756), was not gene- 
rally successful. The first of these writers, 
whe wrote ‘ Bianca Capello,’ and * Alcibiades,’ 
wastoo superficial, and neither knew how to 
penetrate into the recesses of the human heart, 
nor to reproduce the ancient times in their former 
brightness and life. It was reserved for one of 
pre-eminent genius to open a new career in this 
way, and to draw all the eminent talents of the 
civilized world with him on this glorious path, by 
showing how history and poetry are able to assist 
one another. Fessler had the more spirit, as well 
as the greater depth; there was also a greater 
moral earnestness in him; but as he did not 
choose historical events, and the lives of remark. 
able men for their own sake, merely considering 
them as a vehicle to give form and consistency 
to his doctrines and his ideas, he alienated him- 
self too much from reality; and his ‘ Aristides,’ 
‘Mare Aurel,’ ‘ Attila,’ ‘ Matthias Corvinus,’ 
bear the names of their originals, but are as 
different from them as a shadow from a pic- 
ture. 
The ‘Goetz von Berlichingen’ of Goethe had, 
about the same time, revived the love for ancient 
chivalry, and the gallant knights of old began to 
haunt, not only the stage, but also the novels, 
though feebly and dryly displayed. The best 
works of this kind are Leonnarp WiicuTer’s 
(he wrote under the name of Veit Weber), 
*Sagen der Vorzeit,’ which, if I do not err, 
has been translated into English. They are 
certainly true representations, but insipid; and it 
was left to the romanticists, and particularly to 
La Motte Fouqué, of whom I shall speak here- 
after, to enliven those times with the true poetical 
spirit which they really possess. Far happier in the 
teproduction of the old popular fairy tales, than 

chroniclers of chivalry had been, was Mvu- 
seus, (born in 1735, died in 1787), in his 
* Volksmahrchen der Deutschen,’ a collection of 
interesting and pretty stories. But the taste for 
ign, and particularly English, novels pre- 
vailed ; and, amongst innumerable translations, 
those of T. T. C. Bode (born in 1730, died in 
1793) are real masterpieces. 

In the Drama the national taste had undergone 
many since Lessing’s time; yet, although 
the great influence of Goethe and Schiller has 
been felt since the beginning of the nineteenth 
eentury, there is not much to be said in praise 





of the German stage; and it is, even now, 
poorer than it ever was. I have already men- 
tioned the noise which ‘ Goetz von Berlichingen’ 
made on its first appearance, and the number- 
less imitations which succeeded it. The laws of 
Aristotle, adopted by the French dramatists, 
which had hitherto prevailed, were almost aban- 
doned, and the Alexandrine verse, which had 
till now been the only form for dialogue, was 
abolished for ever. Nature was now the only 
model; and the Pindarie ro de ¢va rpatioroy 
azray, the motto generally adopted by the poets. 
Gorter (born 1746,died 1797),a man of refined 
taste and great knowledge, was the only German 
author who attempted to maintain the dig- 
nity of the French tragedy without rejecting the 
modern innovations, and his * Mariane,’ written 
in imitation of a French original, has been often 
represented on the stage, and received with ap- 
plause. It is now, however, entirely forgotten ; 


a fate to which the writings of German poets 
appear particularly subject: for, though hard 
to say, it is nevertheless true, that there is no 
people so ungrateful to their men of genius as 
the people of my own country. 


Amongst those who have successfully rivalled 
Goethe in tragedy, was Friepericu Maximinian 
von Kuincer, of whom I have already spoken. 
He was born in 1753 at Frankfort on the Maine, 
and died not long since, as general in the Em- 
peror of Russia’s service, and Curator of the 
University of Dorpat. His life is an evidence 
how a man of talent and knowledge, endowed 
with firmness of character and nobleness of mind, 
is able to command fortune. Without assistance, 
and burthened with the maintenance of his mother 
andsister,he studied theology at the University of 
Giessen, and was subsequently secretary and poet 
to a company of players under the direction of one 
Seiler—a man who was something more than a 
mere stage-manager. Having given up this office, 
Klinger, in the year 1778, enlisted himself as 
Lieutenant in the Austrian army, during the 
Bavarian War of Succession. When peace was 
concluded he quitted the service and went to 
Weimar, where his friend Goethe lived; but 
he soon changed this residence for Petersburg, 
as Reader to the Czaarewitsch Paul, and officer 
in the Russian army. In that city he rose from 
rank to rank, till in the year 1820 he re- 
tired from actual service, with the allowance of 
his whole pay, as a well-deserved pension, and 
spent the rest of his life in seclusion and quiet. 
As tragic poet, while yet a very young man, his 
‘Twin Brothers’ gained the prize which the 
German Society at Mannheim offered for the 
best tragedy. A series of powerful and energetic 
dramatic poems followed this happy beginning ; 
but his earlier productions do not resemble his 
later ones. There is too much fire and passion 
(and this sometimes artificial,) in the former ; 
while, on the contrary, the latter are teo sober 
and correct. He felt the errors which had 
seduced him in his youth, and fell into the op- 
posite extreme when a man. Al! his dramatic 
compositions, nevertheless, are distinguished by 
a happy combination of tragic interest, a style 
strong and passionate but natural, and striking 
delineations of character in his principal per- 
sonages ; but, so fickle is the taste of our public, 
that the same tragedies which charmed our 
fathers forty years since, are, in our times, en- 
tirely banished from the German stage ; and a 
new edition of Klinger’s works, which was an- 
nounced some years ago, met with no encourage- 
ment. In his later years, Klinger wrote a work 
called * Fragments on Literature and the World’ 
—a book chiefly remarkable for its ill-humour. 
The author shows himself in it discontented with 
everything, with the Christian religion, with 
Plato, Kant, Goethe, &c.; and though full of 
profound and genial ideas, such a book very 
rarely finds admirers ; for ill-temper is certainly 
the worst quality which a writer can possess, as 





it is sure to deter the world in general from wish- 
ing to make his acquaintance. 

About the same time two other tragic poets, 
both of them Bavarians, delighted the public 
with their imitations of*Goetz von Berlichingen.’ 
They were Franz Maria Bano, whose * Otto von 
Wittelsbach’ appeared on all theGerman stages, 
with great applause, and is still sometimes re- 
presented, when an actor wishes to shine in the 
part ofthe hero; and the Counr Josren Avoust 
von Térrinc, whose ‘ Agnes Bernauerin’ drew 
tears from the eyes of all the sentimental among 
the fairer part of the audience. There is good 
honest purpose in both, as well as natural sim- 
plicity ; but the poetry which they contain is of 
home-spun quality. The taste for these chival- 
rous dramas lasted tolerably long; for I remem- 
her, as a boy, to have seen many of them played 
on the stage of my native town ; but it would be 
superfluous to weary the English reader with a 
catalogue of them, and I prefer passing over 
the rest in silence. 

I shall hereafter speak of the influence 
produced by Schiller’s dramatic works, and 
here only add a few words on the comédie lar- 
moyante which, about this period, was introduced 
on the German stage, but was happily modified 
by the imitations of English plays, of which 
the great actor Schriider was the protector; for 
he himself translated the best, and played the 
principal parts in them with incomparable skill, 
so that the grateful public was doubly charmed 
with these representations. Thus, for instance, 
Cumberland’s * Jew,’ * The West Indian,’ Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's ‘ Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife,’ and Shakspeare’s ‘Much Ado about No- 
thing,’ (both adapted to the modern manners and 
ideas of Germany), Goldsmith’s * She stoops to 
conquer,’ &e. became established favourites— 
thanks to Schrider ; and they are still seen with 
pleasure. To this great actor, too, we are in- 
debted for the introduction of Shakspeare’s works 
on the German stage ; and it is said, that when 
* Henry the Fourth’ was given, for the first time, 
and he appeared in the character of Falstaff, 
they were obliged to let the curtain down again: 
none of the other actors were able to utter a 
single word—they burst out at once into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter, so humorous was 
even Schriider’s appearance and behaviour ; and 
this, too, before he had opened his mouth. 

The comédie larmoyante had been, in some 
degree, cultivated by Lessing; but he who 
exhausted all the treasures it had to offer, was 
Aveustus Wituetm Irrranp, one of the most 
celebrated actors of his time—(born 1759, at 
Hanover ; died in 1815, manager of the royal 
theatre at Berlin). He knew how to delineate 
his characters with great skill and significance, 
and possessed the secret of touching the heart ; 
but his creations are confined to the narrow 
circle of common life; and his poetry wants 
elevation. It was his principal aim to be as 
natural as possible; he therefore avoided all 
illusion ; and the spectator never finds much dif- 
ference betwixt the events which he sees repre. 
sented on the stage, and those which may every 
day happen in his own house. The source of all 
misfortune and misery in these copies of human 
life, is generally to be found in the want of some 
hundred dollars; and this mean wretchedness 
is so striking and miserable, that I, when very 
young, used often to think—if Mr. H. (a rich 
banker at Hamburgh, who sat in the same box 
with me,) had, on a sudden, a fit of generosity, 
and would say to the actor, “I will give you the 
money you want,” the play, and with it all the 
calamity, would have ended with the first act, 
to the great satisfaction of the players, as well 
as of the spectators. But my countrymen loved 
at that time to see their own petty domestic 
discomforts reproduced on the stage ; and this 
was done with so much truth and nature that, 
as Bouterwek justly observes, “a historical -riter 
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of later times would be able, if all other docu- 
ments were wanting, to draw an exact picture 
of German manners at this period from Iffland’s 
plays.” His * Hofriithe,’ * Secretaire,’ * Ober- 
firster,’ are to this day to be found in every so- 
ciety: he was a shrewd observer of human frail- 
ties, and knew well how to bring down the tears 
of his audience. His fame, as a dramatic poet, 
therefore rose, for a short time, to a very great 
height, but it sunk just as rapidly, when his anta- 
gonists,—and some of these were men of power, 
—showed the want of real poetry and the narrow- 
heartedness of his works. His plays are, never- 
theless, not quite banished from our stage— 
perhaps because they offer to good actors an 
opportunity of showing their skill in personat- 
ing character. I cannot say that Iffland found 
very close imitators ;—the other play-wrights of 
this period, such as Brandes, Jiinger, Beck, &c., 
relied more upon comic effects, and preferred 
copying the English originals [ have already 
mentioned. 

The influence on the German Drama of 
Schiller, Goethe, and the romantic school, on 
one side, and Kotzebue and his friends on 
the other, will be considered hereafter, when 
also I shall give some account of the Opera, 
which was not worth notice during the last half 
of the eighteenth century. 

But before I turn my attention to the efforts 
of a new and really poetical school of writers, 
whose influence will, in some respects, last as 
long as a German literature exists, I must 
speak, and with the greatest reverence, of a man, 
to whom his country cannot be sufficiently grate- 
ful—a man who united all the great qualities of 
a poet, an orator, and a philosopher, and, what 
is more, the most profound and universal know. 
ledge, with the noblest and tenderest of hearts— 
such was Herper: who, like the genius of man- 
kind, threw his light upon almost every path 
which leads to what is great and noble in the 
realms of human, and even of divine intellect. 
Never has a worthier patriot graced his country ; 
and if we only administered mere niggardly jus- 
tice, we should teach our children to pronounce 
his name with respectful love, as one of the first 
heroes of our nation. I can only give here a 
short account of him and his writings; but from 
even these few lines, the foreign reader may 
learn how deeply Germany is indebted to him. 

Jouann Gottrriep Herver (his letters of 
nobility date only from the year 1801,) the son 
of a poor schoolmaster at Morungen, in Prussia, 
was born in 1744. He studied Theology at the 
University of Kinigsberg, where Kant was his 
master in the philosophical sciences. After having 
finished his academical career, he became teacher 
at the college of Riga in 1765, and at the same 
time appeared before the world as an author. 
The regeneration of German literature especially 
attracted his attention: he felt deeply the want 
of good critics, for even Lessing did not satisfy 
him. This was the cause of his writing his 
© Fragmente iiber die neuere Deutsche Literatur’ 
(Fragments on Modern German Literature), 
which were soon followed by his ‘ Kritische 
Wiilder’ (Critical Woods), which gained for 
him, while yet a very young man, great fame 
and praise. He readily embraced an opportu- 
nity of seeing the world, which offered itself to 
him, and accompanied a young prince of Hol- 
stein-Eutin on a journey through France and 
Germany. Count William of Schaumburg-Lippe 
invited him, in 1770, to accept the office of 
Court Chaplain at Biickeburg. Herder went 
there, and led a very happy and studious life ; 
the result of which was, amongst other things, 
a ‘ Dissertation on the Origin of Languages,’ to 
which was awarded a prize by the Academy of 
Berlin. This successful work, together with a 
famous theological one * Aelteste Urkunde des 
Menschengeschlechtes’ (The oldest Document 
of Mankind), acquired for him a double repu- 





tation ; so that, in 1775, an appointment as Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Gittingen was offered to 
him; but doubts concerning his orthodoxy pre- 
vented his accepting it, and he preferred, there- 
fore, the office of Court Chaplain and General 
Superintendent in Weimar ; and remained there 
from the year 1775, till his death, which hap- 
pened in 1803, indefatigable, by precept and 
example, to promote all that is good and great. 
His mortal remains repose in the same church 
where he so often and so impressively proclaimed 
the word of God and the heavenly precepts of 
Gur Saviour. A deep and painful conviction, 
that all who surrounded him were not what they 
should have been, or at least not what he wished 
them to be, embittered the last years of his life; 
so that, towards its close, his intimacy with 
Goethe, the friend of his youth, and other great 
geniuses, declined.+- 

I shall preface some examination of his works 
with one of his poems, which has been rendered 
in English, but is perhaps not much known: 
it isone of Herder’s most profound and beau- 
tiful conceptions, and gives a true idea of his 
poetical style and manner. The English trans- 
lator has adorned it with rhymes, which the ori- 
ginal does not possess; and I cannot think it 
has gained by the change, for its particular 
charm lies in its melancholy simplicity. 

The Child of Sorrow. 
As once, beside a murmuring stream, 
Alone and musing, Sorrow sate, 
Warmed with imagination’s dream, 
A form her finger did create. 
Chance guided there the mighty Jove. 
«« What hast thou ? pensive goddess, say.” 
« Command it, Sire, tospeak and move, 
’Tis but a shape of senseless clay.” 
« Well, live !—it lives—and henceforth be 
This dust-created creature mine !” 
When Sorrow thus complained—“ To me, 
The child, O Jupiter, resign ! 
«« Was it not moulded by my hand ?”” 
** True, but I gave the vital flame,” 
Said Jove. While these contesting stand, 
Another claimant, Tellus, came. 
«Tis mine! from my lap Sorrow took 
The child.””—* Hold!” cried Olympian Jove, 
One comes, and, by his aged look, 
Tis Saturn—he shall umpire prove.” 
Spake Saturn: “ Take it, take it, all; 
For even such is Fate’s decree : 
Thou who didst breath bestow, recall 
When dead, its spirit unto thee. 
« Tellus, its bones are thy just meed, 
No more of it to thee pertains. 
To thee, O Sorrow, ’tis decreed, 
While still the spark of life remains. 
«For thou wilt ne’er thine infant leave, 
So long as it existence have. 
Resembling thee, itself ’twill grieve, 
From day to day, unto the grave.” 
Fate’s edict is fulfilled well: 
This being Man was after named ; 
In life he must with Sorrow dwell; 
When dead, by Earth and God be claimed. 

Herder was more a fecling than a creative 
poet: his imagination was too much restrained 
by his contemplative habit; and he therefore 
turned it to no other account than that of adorn- 
ing his ideas with a beautiful and elegant dress. 
He possessed all the qualities which a poet should 
possess, but his mind was that of a universalist; 
and he preferred utility to the charms of faney. 
A deep sense of the dignity of man’s destiny 
gives his works a moral warmth, and a solemnity, 
which spreads itself also over the more tranquil 
poems, which he wrote in the latter period of 
his life. He valued himself little upon his own 
productions: he sought eagerly the beauties of 
poetry of every country, naturalizing them in 
his own with uncommen talent and diligence. 
We are indebted to him for the first collection 
of popular songs of all nations: he felt with en- 





+ It is said, and the anecdote is very characteristic 
of the man, that on his death-bed, when in his last 
agonies, he exclaimed several times: ‘ O give me a 
great thought—one great thought— that | may take com- 
tort from it.” 

t Translated and Original! Poems, by Charles Hodges. 
Coblentz, 1834. 





thusiasm how rich a treasure was hidden ip 
these breathings of unstudied feeling—one that 
had hitherto been, for the most part, neglected 
by the higher classes of Germany. By trans. 
lating these, Herder opened a new path to 
younger poets; and the influence which the 
study of national songs has exercised upon our 
writers, will be clearly shown in the following 
pages. 

His principal fame rests upon his prose writings, 
though his style is occasionally a little too poeti. 
cal; the reason of it may be found in the abun. 
dance of his ideas. His later works are not less 
elegant, but more regularly composed, and bear 
a particular charm by a certain Oriental tone 
they possess, (resulting from his studies,) the ex. 
uberance of which is tempered by the clearness 
of his thoughts and his intimate acquaintance 
with the Grecian and Roman classic authors, 
The same moral warmth and deep sense of the 
dignity of man, which adorn his poems, are also 
to be found in his prose writings. All he says 
comes immediately from the heart, and is full of 
living truth, without any scholastic pedantry or 
dialectic subtlety. He excels as a philosopher in 
his‘ Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der 
Menschheit’ (Ideas for the Philosophical History 
of Mankind)—a work that ever was, and will be, 
the pride of German literature. But it is need. 
less to enumerate the merits of his other writings 
—they contain not a line that has not been of 
service to humanity ; and if a German father 
wants to show to his son the model of a philoso. 
pher, preacher, scholar, and, above all, of a vir. 
tuous and noble man, he need only point to 
Herder, certain that in all Germany he will find 
no worthier object of praise, veneration, and love, 

[To be continued on the 9th of May.) 


EXHIBITION AT THE LOUVRE— 
Scutprure—Misce.ianties. 
Paris, March 21. 

Grecian statuary is held by most people as 
the summit and perfection of beautiful insipidity, 
Regular, chaste, refined, they aver—but expres- 
sionless, frigid, and formal ;—uniting the ut- 
most elegance of contour with grace ineffable 
of attitude; ideality the most exalted, with the 
profoundest appreciation of nature; superadd- 
ing likewise a manipulative power in itself mira- 
culous. It is withal, they aver, (some few statues, 
as the Laocoon, Apollo, Niobe, except)—de- 
ficient in what we moderns call sou/, to which 
every charm, or aggregation of charms, merely 
corporeal, must be deemed secondary. Now, 
granting for argument sake, the defect of “ soul” 
in antique statues, does that prove there is no 
soul outside of them? Is or is not there to be 
recognized the soul of the artist swimming over 
their surfaces, likea divine spirit moving upon the 
mass that took form at his will? I acknowledge 
that perfect sculpture should exhibit the ¢wo souls, 
one within, the other without; one thesoul of the 
statue, one the soul of the statuary ; but, with 
either recognizable, it is only soullessness in him- 
self, which can make antique sculpture insipid to 
a spectator. French artists, however, would seem 
to be of the millionary opinion, not mine. Nay, 
more: sculpture, with them, to be expressive 
must be termagant ; not to be insipid it must be 
next to insane. I forget if elsewhere I have sug- 
gested, that this love of stimulants may arise 
from defect rather than overplus of sensibility. 
There is a strange contrast between the genius 
and temper of our neighbours; that has been 
ever cold, meagre,and mechanical ; far more suc- 
cessful m the sciences and didactic province of 
art, than in works of imagination or feeling. 
Their most current poetry is a stream only 
famous for petrifaction; it reminds one of the 
Arctic song beginning to thaw; except when 
troubadour, and therefore less Frank than Ita- 
lian, it never descends much below the line of 
perpetual congelation,—a species of sublimity 
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—_—— 
which few will envy it. They have no escape 
from this extreme, save into the other. If classic, 
their poetry is at the freezing point ; if romantic, 
at the red hot. And to a great extent the like 
may be said of their poetry on canvas or marble. 
It is either Medusean, with snow-ball eyes freez- 
ing the spectator to a stalactite, or Tisiphonean, 
with a scourge of snakes threatening to lash his 
soul into wildfire. 

Although French sculpture reckons but one 
name, Jean Goujon, which can pretend to the 
addition Great, (and that with only a Louis the 
Fourteenth kind of legality,) nevertheless it has 
always quoted itself among the highest. Of late, 
indeed, our neighbours have begun to suspect 
that their miracle-workers in this line may 
have been no such mighty conjurors. I cannot 
say what shake, prudently given them by their 
presiding genius, has awakened them from so 
yaina dream ; but it was fortunate—there being 
little flattering to a people’s fame when its 
artists go down as laughing-stocks instead of 
lights to posterity. What a much more respect- 
able hereafter would France prepare for herself, 
if she could annihilate those monuments of her 
art, which will but serve to make her immor- 
tally ridiculous! This matter apart, I fear we 
cannot attribute to the effect of our own sculpture 
onthe French school, quite so much as to that 
of our painting. Flaxman had neither mecha- 
nism, nor tasteful impurity of design, enough to 
exert much influence upon them; it far more pro- 
bably originated with Canova. That elaborate 
personifier of elegant affectation, fraternized 
much kindlier with the compatriots of Coustou 
and Legros. 

As to the Exhibition itself. If the department 
of painting display few great names this year, 
and fewer great works, that of sculpture is still 
more deficient in both. I shall have little trouble 
to enumerate them. 

‘A Head of Love, by Baron Bosio.—Thisartist, 
it would seem, aspires to be a second Canova, if 
not in the superiority of his sculpture, in the 
wretchedness of his paintings. With the above 
head (of no very signal merit) to sustain his name 
as a sculptor, he exposes three or four conspi- 
cuously bad specimens of his talent for the sister 
art, a talent only successful in achieving super- 
eminent failures. His little * Henri Nu-téte, 
hard by,a marble full of nature and naivelé, exe- 
cuted some time, makes that foolish ambition 
doubly deplorable. But are his merits as a sta- 
tuary indeed so established and exalted ? is he 
sorich in the honours of his profession, that he 
can thus afford to defame himself? Canova did 
not, at least, protrude his daubs under the public 
nose; whatever discredit he reaps from them, 
arose less from his own vanity than the fatal ad- 
miration of his friends. 

‘A Procession of Silenus, by Dantan, Senior.— 
The present bas-relief, and another work or two 
by the same artist, form almost the whole Exhi- 
bition, which else, from its mean and melancholy 
tows of abortions, offensive to good taste and 
good feeling, might rather be termed a Prohi- 
bition. There is much clever modelling, com- 
position, and verisimilitude, in the bas-relief 
aforesaid. Young Hunter and his Dog, by the 
same—exemplifies the change which has lat- 
terly begun to take place in French sculpture, 
from a dry and frigid imitation of the antique 
to a laudable but rather servile imitation of 
nature. So hard is it for mediocrity to hit the 
golden mean ! We must have patience ; but an 
humble amateur may suggest, in the interim, 
that as there is a beau idéal, not to be too much 
Vapoured at in our imitation of the antique, so is 
there a laid idéal not to be grovelled after in 
our imitation of nature. It will be reducing Art 
to mechanical and slavish mimicry of Nature, if 
We seek to represent her as she individually is, 
under all her accidental distortions and provi- 
dential deformities. That would be the merit 





of silhouettes, not of sculptors.—‘ Bust of Madlle. 
Vernet, by the same—pretty, like the original. 

Some bronze Animals, by Barye and Fratin, 
may be said to complete the department of merit 
in this year’s exhibition of sculpture. 


As makeweight to a public display so very 
deficient, let me add some brief notice on the 
works of M. Foyatier, a popular artist, which he 
is now privately submitting to criticism. They 
are two, worth remark, viz. * Cincinnatus,’ in- 
tended for the Tuileries garden, and a ‘ Sleeping 
Nymph’ (not, I believe, with equal certitude) for 
England. Though the latter be very respect- 
able in composition and workmanship, I really 
am unable to detect what recondite claim it has 
to the admiration of our purchasing virtuosi, 
unless that of not being English. Patronize all 
merit, to be sure; but is it a very decided one, 
that of being born across the channel? 

* Cincinnatus’ may be put in illustrative con- 
trast with * Spartacus,’ by thesame artist, of which 
I lately gave an idea. These two statues ex- 
hibit the strange vibration in French taste above 
spoken of, from the phrenetic to the frigid. Cin- 
cinnatus, not admitting outrageous expression, 
has none at all. He has no character neither, 
or, more properly, one that belies him ; for the 
last person a spectator would guess him, is the 
very person he ought to guess him at once. Crop- 
eared, straight in the back, and of a sporting 
figure, he reminds of an Athlete more than of the 
thrice-venerable dictator. He is altogether naked 
too, which may be heroic costume, but is certainly 
not Roman,—and an artist should know the 
technical distinction, especially to be observed 
where it involves a point of character. The 
Roman costume was essentially decent, as con- 
trasted with the Greek ideal, or heroic. But 
again, Cincinnatus stands cross-legged, which, as 
Winckelman remarks, is more rural than au- 
gust. Now, though Cincinnatus was an agricul- 
turist, never let it be forgotten, that he was a 
patrician and a senator,—above all, that he was a 
Roman, the characteristics of which race were dig- 
nity and studious decorum. Cincinnatus might 
have been a clownish squire, and a hanging-bone 
personage into the bargain, but, till we know 
more of his private memoirs, we have not a right 
to conclude he was so, M. Foyatier, as an artist, 
should be aware that general characteristics are 
the proper subject of art, and not possibilities,— 
species, and not individuals, except for mere 
portrait. 

It may be interesting to learn, that this statue 
is the first of its quarry, the Pyrenean lately 
discovered. Blueish and cold, unkind to the 
chisel, as M. Foyatier found it, he has had to 
cover some parts superficially with a patina, for 
the purpose of mellow effect. It is possible, 
however, that on further excavation the quarries 
may yield a more genial product. 


Warer-Cotovurs.—Within a few years our 
neighbours have descended from the highest steri- 
lities of classique history-painting, to cultivate this 
humble though fruitful province of art. At pre- 





sent the national genius is in a state of infancy re- | 
specting it, but may deserve what the epitaph at | 
Pere la Chaise declares ofa child fourteen months | 


old, with amiable vagueness when nothing posi- 
tive could be fairly predicated—* il promettait 
beaucoup.” 

Miniatures.—As to this pretty branch of 
portraiture, Isabey and Madame de Mirbel are 





what bilious, but is it the duty of an artist to 
magnify defects, by way of taking a strong like~ 
ness? Surely the dubious auburn of a Scotch 
lord’s chevelure, should not make us represent 
him as a red-haired Cateran, nor the g 
eye of an English squire asa goggling idiot ? 
French miniature will no doubt improve in this 
respect along with their general school of colour. 
I may add asa bonnebouche, that some of the 
best miniature painters here are ladies, their 
taste and habits being congenial with the nature 
of this art, so light and delicate. 


STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Plymouth, 8th April, 1835. 
Sir,—In your comments upon “ Steam Navigation 
to India,” (Atheneum, 28th March,) you have been 
pleased to express a wish “ that our sailors would dis- 
oo the difference between a steam vessel and a 
ship,” &c. 

_We regret much that a paper on the subject of Steam 
Navigation, which we transmitted to the United Ser- 
vice Journal, not long since, should have been too late 
for insertion in that valuable periodical, else you would 
have seen that “ sailors are alive to the very wide dif- 
ference which exists between the two”; but, that 
may not have to wait until the next number shall come 
out, we beg to present you with a copy of the document 
referred to; wherein we trust you will find your ideas 
to have been anticipated, in so far as demonstrating 
the fact, that “steam, and not sails,” is the legitimate 
propelling power of this class of vessels. With respect 
to the Tertarus and Blazer, named by you, as ap- 
proximating to the plan of making one vessel serve both 
purposes, we think, on perusing the accompanying 
elucidation, you will agree with us, that no vessel is 

apable o' bining both qualities, “ without unship- 
ping the float-boards (paddles), or disconnecting the 
engines,” and to venture upon either expedient, no- 
thing but a dong run in trade winds, can possibly jus- 
tify; and even under such influence, how often is it 
that the wind, dying away, is succeeded by baffli 
breezes? Take a case in point: H.M. steam y 
Pluto, on going to Africa, as therein mentioned. 

Captain Elliot’s fallacy you have justly ex le 
Had the Pluto steamed to Gibraltar, it would have 
been a saving of time, and of wear and tear of the vessel. 
We perfectly coincide with you, that if the Cape pas- 
sage is attempted, it must be by steam alone ; and we 
have no doubt of its ultimate success, if your excellent 
suggestions are followed up. 
We are your obedient servants, 
W. H. Symons, Lieut, R.N., late Com. of 
H.M. steam vessel, Meteor. 
Rost. Orway, Lieut. R.N., late Com. H.M. 
steamer, Echo. 


Meetine with a Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Steam Navigation to India, in the 
Atheneum Journal of the 14th February, 1835, 
we were struck with the evidence of Mr. Morgan, 
relative to the performances of the Medea and 
Salamander,and which seems to have had weight. 
With the projected route we have nothing to 
do—our purpose is to consider the power of steam. 
Mr. Morgan dwells upon the report of Captain 
Austin, who commanded both vessels ; and who 
states the Medea to be the largest vessel of her 
class in the service ; they are, however, both of 
equal size—no matter. Captain Austin states, 
according to Mr. Morgan, that the “ Salamander 
could not stem the gale ;” whilst, on the other 
hand, “the Medea’s engines were obliged to be 
eased, else she would have been driven under the 
waves by their force.” 

Mr. Morgan no doubt dwelt upon this “ im- 
possibility’ of the engines driving the vessel 
under water, as tending to set off the great im- 
provement he has himself effected in steam 





| navigation, by the introduction of his incom. 


the highest names in France,—that is, of course, | 


in the whole world. A connoiseur, not French, 
would perhaps, observe, that some scintillation 
of defect may be discovered in the accessories,— 
characteristic of their miniature school generally. 
The design is hard, the composition stiff, and 
the colouring dry to match. He might likewise 


parable wheels; and we should be glad to see 
them more general. The Medea was fitted with 
Morgan’s wheels (certainly the most efficient 
in use); whereas those of the Salamander were 
upon the old construction. 

Now, from experience, we can assert, that 
steamers, propelled by the old wheels, are not 
competent to stem a “ heavy head sea and strong 
gale”; those upon Morgan's plan can—but is it 


probably note, that the yellows are too favourite | prudent to do so? Certainly not; because in 
as carnations: true, the native bloom is some- | steamers plying against wind and sea, as de- 
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seribed, any neglect in the feeding the fires will 
cause a corresponding diminution of steam, (we 
now of low pressure boilers,) and conse- 
quently the engines will ease themselves little 
by little, until eventually the vessel becomes 
overpowered by the elements, and she loses her 
headway ; in which case, if the trisails are not 
put on her, and the vessel laid to in time, the 
tumble of an opposing sea will necessarily fall 
on board her, and cause the apparent effect de- 
scribed by Mr. Morgan, of the vessel being 
driven under the waves by the “force of her 
engines ;” whereas, in point of fact, it is the 
weight of water thus tumbling on board which 
is the cause. This there is but little doubt was 
the case of the Erin. Had she lain to under 
canvas (whether she did, or did not, does not 
appear, ) the sea would have glanced off her bow, 
and not fallen on board and swamped her. She 
was not driven “under water by the power of 
the engines.” It is also possible that the Erin, 
in plunging, may have gone down head foremost, 
without, as above, the sea breaking over her; 
because, in the Irish Channel, we have, during 
had weather, a heavy, but very short sea; conse- 
quently, in pitching, it is very possible for a 
vessel of considerable length to be unable to rise 
her bow to the next sea in time to avoid such a 
catastrophe, especially when weight is added to 
length, and her head right on to the rollers. 
Again, relative to the remarks from the Edin- 
burgh Review, it would appear that the writer 
supposes steamers may, at option, have recourse 
to either their engines or sails, when he talks 
about “running round the Cape, and getting 
into the line of the south-east trade wind.” This 
is a mistake which cannot be too soon corrected. 
It is true these vessels are furnished with sails; 
but their use to them is that of easing the engines, 
and not for propelling the vessel. Upon a 
steamer sails are of a very secondary considera- 
tion, and do not act like canvas upon a rowing 
boat, where the oars serve as a propelling power 
only ; for heing raised out of the water at every 
stroke, they do not counteract her headway, 
consequently, each mile obtained by the oars is 
in addition to the rate gained by the sails; and 
that gained by the sails is in addition to the ve- 
locity gained by the oars. This arises from the 
alternate immersion and emersion of the oars, 
which thereby accelerate, and cannot impede. 
Not so the paddles of a steamer ; some of which 
are always under water, and act as a resisting 
power against what would be effected by the 
power of the wind on the sails when blowing 
fresh. At the same time, it must be admitted, 
that by the addition of sails under certain limi- 
tations, a steamer may obtain the greatest speed 
of which she is capable. But the question, as to 
whether a steamer is benefited by a spread of 
eanvas, may be illustrated thus—viz. 


If the paddles drive the vessel faster than the 
sails do, it is evident that the sails do not add to 
the velocity ; but shaking in the wind, they be- 
come more or less back sails, and retard pro- 
gress, and the paddles alone overcome the re- 
sistance of the waves. 

If the force of wind predominate over the 
power of the engines, and cause the sails to 
propel the vessel faster than the paddles do, the 
latter, in such cases, must fall into broken water, 
and meeting no resistance, are not only of non- 
effect, but, what is worse, should the force of 
wind greatly predominate over that of the en- 
gines, they must so fall into broken water in a 
less rapid ratio than that with which the vessel’s 
bow passes through the sea; and thence they 
become a retarding, instead of an accelerating 
power. 

But if, acting together, each exerts its relative 
influence on the vessel—that is to say, when the 
paddles (which to a steamer are the legitimate 
propelling power) are predominant as the im- 








petus to her velocity, and the sails keep full, they 
seve to relieve the labour of the engines, and, 
from that circumstance, do certainly contribute 
to the attainment, during the breeze, (at which 
time there is always more or less undulation in 
the sea to overcome,) of that speed which, in a 
dead calm, her paddles alone would maintain, by 
enabling the engines to exert their full force ; 
and, at the same time, a current of air would be 
thrown down from the sails into the engine- 
room, and cause a cool temperature there to be 
maintained. 


But the idea of sailing her altogether without 
the aid of steam, is a fallacy ; as it cannot be 
done without disconnecting the engines, or un- 
shipping the float-boards; either expedient is 
too hazardous to attempt, because, in the event 
of emergency, (bad weather, for instance,) the 
engines cannot be reconnected or the flat-boards 
reshipped. A steamer, from the upright position 
of her weighty engines, necessarily rolls; and in 
bad weather this is increased to such extent, 
that her paddle boxes dip under water, conse- 
quently, no person can go inside them to put the 
screw bolts on. And the difficulty of connecting 
the engines under similar circumstances, is in- 
surmountable, as was exemplified in the case of 
H. M. steamer Pluto, in 1830, on her passage to 
Africa. Her commander, Lieut. Buchanan, 
contrary to the advice of his friends, would per- 
severe in disconnecting, in order to sail thither; 
when arrived off the Spanish coast he encoun- 
tered a severe gale dead on shore, and would 
then have made any reasonable sacrifice to have 
“reconnected,” in order to avail himself of 
steam power; but every effort was ineffectual, 
until he got the vessel into smooth water. He, 
however, had the good fortune to escape ship- 
wreck, and eventually arrived at Gibraltar, with 
hawsers up for preventive shrouds, to secure his 
masts. 

Steamers may, however, be made to encounter 
wind and wave, as required for the Indian seas; 
but this can better be effected through cylindrical 
boilers, and “ expansive steam”—that is, steam 
worked at a pressure of 15 or 18 lbs. per square 
inch, at which force it exters the cylinders, and 
is then “expanded,” so as to diminish in a pro- 
gressive ratio, to 3 or 4 lbs. pressure by the time 
it reaches the top or bottom of the cylinders, and 
is to be condensed ; the same, as was practised 
on board H. M. steamer Echo. But for a further, 
and particular account of this mode of applying 
steam, we refer you to‘ Otway on Steam Navi- 
gation.” Not, however, that we should ever 
advocate a rash perseverance against a strong 
gale and heavy sea; as the wear and tear of 
ship and engines would be more than commen- 
surate with the advantage gained, but lay the 
vessel to under her trisails. 

The estimate of expenses, moreover, as set 
down, is erroneous.t In such particulars as we 
are competent to judge of, the following will be 
nearer the mark—viz. crew of a vessel of 600 
tons, and two hundred horse-power ; 1 captain; 
1 servant; 2 mates or officers; 3 engineers; 3 
boys to assist engineers in the engine-room, 
and the smith on shore ; 1 gunner; 1 carpenter; 
1 steward, 1 do. mate; 10 stokers, including 
coal-trimmers ; 1 armourer or smith; 1 doctor, 
and 1 boy to attend; 9 seamen, including cook 
and 3 boys for the ship’s company; 18 tons of 
coals per day, (20 bushels an hour is the least 
quantity, to be estimated for large steamers on 
the low pressure principle). Cylindrical boilers 
will cost less, last longer, require less repair, and 
consume but one-third the quantity of coals (if 
worked as proposed) required for the square 
boilers. 

t For report of Select Committee’s estimate of ex- 


penses for a vessel of 600 tons, refer to Atheneum of 
14th of February. 
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WATERTON v. AUDUBON. 


Mr. Waterton has attacked Professor Jamie. 
son with extreme fierceness in consequence of 
his review of Audubon. The grounds of quarre] 
would appear to be trivial enough, and it jg 
pitiable to see a person so distinguished los; 
his temper about such matters. Referring to 
some of the charges of inaccuracy brought for. 
ward by Mr. Waterton against Mr. Audubon, a 
correspondent of the Atheneum, who has tra. 
velled much in the western states of America, 
remarks, that there is nothing substantial in the 
charges thus made. ‘Amongst other expressiong 
of Mr. Audubon, attempted to be ridiculed and 
overthrown, is one which describes the Missis. 
sippi river as “a booming flood.” On this our 
correspondent observes, that, to a person who hag 
passed down this great river in the spring of the 
year, when its waters are filled by the melting of 
the snows in the regions whence its hundred tri. 
butaries come, this expression of a “ boomi 
flood” conveys a singularly happy idea of the 
scene. Indeed, in the months of April and May, 
the appearance of the Mississippi is that of a 
moving world of waters; and, perhaps, nothing 
in the universe presents a more perfect spectacle 
of the majesty of motion. At other seasons of the 
year, however, the appearance of the scene is 
entirely changed, for the waters recede, sand- 
banks of miles in circumference are laid dry, and 
the current of the river crawls lazily along. In 
the latter months of the summer, it is universally 
remarked, how different the impressions of the 
navigator are, when the voyage to New Orleans 
is protracted by the slowness of the current, and 
the difficulties of the navigation; and when, 
from the absence of human life upon its waters, 
all is melancholy around. Therefore, it is pro- 
bable, that Mr. Waterton has only seen the 
Mississippi at another season of the year than in 
the spring, the time of its “booming flood.” 
Again, Mr. Waterton objects, that Daniel Boon, 
the celebrated hunter, should be called by Mr. 
Audubon a man of “ Herculean powers,” he 
never having heard him particularly so described 
before. But, besides the rudeness of this objec- 
tion towards Mr. Audubon, who was well ac- 
quainted with Boon, our correspondent, who has 
been much in the places where that hunter was 
well known, adds his testimony, that he is always 
there described as a man of the most powerful 
frame. The country is filled with anecdotes of 
his strength and power of endurance of hunger 
and fatigue. Amongst other feats, Boon, on 
one occasion, walked 160 miles without stopping, 
and only eating once ; arriving at the fort callec 
Massar, on the Ohio river, precisely in time to 
prevent the massacre of the garrison by the 
Indians, from whom he had escaped to bring the 
news of their approach. Then, with regard to 
the account given by Mr. Audubon of the inten- 
sity of the virus of the rattle-snake, the objec- 
tions of Mr. Waterton seem particularly small. 
He has fastened, with the tooth of the rattle- 
snake itself, upon a story told by Audubon, that 
a man being bitten through the boot by one of 
that tribe, forthwith went home and died. 
His son, succeeding to his father’s boots, com- 
menced to wear them, and he also died. Then 
his brother put on the boots, and he died also 
the same kind of death. Upon examining the 
boots, it is stated, that the tooth of the rattle- 
snake had been broken, and the point was found 
remaining in the leather, from which part of the 
tooth all these deaths had occurred. This story 
Mr. Waterton will not allow to be true ; first, 
because the tooth of a rattle-snake could not have 
penetrated the boot in the first instance, and the 
two other deaths could only have been ca 
by a scratch of the point of the tooth, and @ 
scratch is not enough for that purpose in the 
opinion of Mr. Waterton, for nothing but @ 
puncture will cause death. In the first objection, 
that the rattle-snake could not have pene 
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the boot, our correspondent, who has seen con- 
gderable numbers of rattle-snakes, sees no ground 
for dispute, for the kind of leather, and age, and 
strength of the snake, and the like, cannot have 
peen known to Mr. Waterton. Thus, mocassins, 
which are much worn in those parts, may be 
termed boots, and mocassins are only made of 
common skins. Nor is there any doubt that a 
seratch would convey the virus of the rattle- 
snake into the blood. The cases, which have 
lately occurred in such numbers to show that 
the saliva of the dog upon a sore will cause hy- 
drophobia in the human system, leaves no doubt, 
that an infinitely slighter infusion would take 
effect from the much more active virus of the 
rattle-snake ; further, it is to be observed, that 
Audubon does not tell the story as having oc- 
curred within his own knowledge, but on report. 
@Qur correspondent adds, that he has no know- 
ledge whatever of either of these gentlemen, but 

ts to see disputes upon points so trifling, 
and which tend to render needlessly suspicious in 
the eves of the world, the whole of the writings 
of persons who are the best of all authorities in 
natural history. The extreme charm of the 


writings of Audubon, and the fidelity and felicity 
with which well known scenes have been brought 
again to the view of our correspondent, induces 
him to regret this unjust attack on him. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Berlin. 

I must write first of that which is uppermost 
in my mind—the extraordinary suicide of 
which your Jena correspondent gave you a cor- 
rect account some time since.t It really ap- 
pears to have had the desired effect, and by its 
startling horror to have aroused the unhappy 
man from thestrange and painful delusions under 
which he laboured. There is no reasoning upon 
these things : what is poison toa sound body isoften 
nedicine to one diseased ; and this may hold good 
with the mind also. Mr. has lately appeared 
among the poets who wrote verses on the cele- 
bration of State-Counsellor Staegemann’s jubilee. 
Now, perhaps you will ask me what sort of a 
jubilee this was:—not exactly the one prescribed 
in the Pentateuch. The fact is, that our place- 
men are not so often ousted as in those countries 
where they form the tail of the Premier, and, 
of course, come in and go out with him, so that 
xarcely a month passes here without some one 
or other completing the fiftieth year of his public 
service, when we hold his jubilee, and the king 
generally confers on his old servant one of his 
orders, and makes him a handsome present, as 
has been the case with M. Staegemann. This 
excellent man, by the way, is one of the best of 
our lyric poets. The songs which he wrote at 
the time of Napoleon’s being driven out of Ger- 
many, show him a true patriot; but the meaning 
of this word changed soon after, and M. Staege- 
mann subsequently put in a new claim to the 
title, by publishing songs against the Polish revo- 
lution! Talking of poems, a new edition of 
Kérner’s poems has been brought out by Streck- 
fuss, the translator of Dante, enriched (2) with 
some English poems upon Kérner, and some 
tanslations of his songs. Among the former 
is the ‘ Death Day of Theodor Kérner,’ by Fe. 

ia Hemans; among the latter, the translation 
oKérner’s ‘ Sword Song,’ by Lord Francis Leve- 
son Gower. One word more about Streckfuss. At 
alate meeting of our Foreign Literary Society, 
Mr. Mendelssohn (son of the celebrated philoso- 
pher) read a very clever notice of the lectures of 

- Rossi on the Divina Commedia of Dante. 
This excellent commentator considers, as you 
May remember, the various animals so often 
mentioned in the poem,as emblems of the towns 
and states in Italy, to the armorial bearings of 
which they belong,—the only explanation, as 





t See No. 378. 





it seems to me, which throws a full light wpon 
Dante’s meaning. Of course, on this occasion, 
every eye was turned on M. Streckfuss, when, to 
our astonishment, he declared himself an advo- 
cate of the obsolete hypothesis, that these ani- 
mals are symbolic of the passions, a hypothesis 
which leaves innumerable passages of the old 
poet quite in the dark. 

As I have spoken of one of our societies, I 
may as well say something concerning another, 
rarely mentioned in your English journals—the 
Berlin Geographical Society. The celebrated 
Ritter (founder of a new system of Geography, 
which is, I believe, being translated into English) 
is President of this Society. Among its members 
are generals, statesmen, and the most distin- 
guished Professors of our University. It is need- 
less to enlarge on the utility of such a society ; 
but a custom we have of publishing in our jour- 
nals, not merely the transactions, but also the 
minutes of every meeting, is bad ; it is an induce- 
ment for those who know nothing about the 
matter, but love to see their names in print, to 
speak out of the emptiness of their stores ; andit leads 
to the discussion of irrelevant matters, of which 
we have had an instance lately, when a worthy 
member read a long paper on cholera morbus! 
But, then, the Society is a delightful point de ré- 
union for all travellers. At a late meeting, we 
had M. Neben, a young man who has lately re- 
turned from Mexico, with a portfolio full of ex- 
cellent drawings of Mexican antiquities, which 
he is about to publish. The connoisseurs who 
were present assure me, that they will rival 
anything of the kind which has appeared in any 
country. As to a similar work, now publishing in 
Paris, you may state, if you please, that it is a 
contemptible imposition on the public, the plates 
being only copies from copies, and not one of 
the parties concerned having ever seen any of 
the originals. 

Astronomy being a sister science to Geogra- 
phy, it may not be out of place for me to mention 
a work on that subject, which has appeared here, 
written by a certain M. Brandenburg. This 
gentleman, envious, I suppose, of the honour of 
you English in possessing a Mr. William 
Woodley, who offered to prove in a work pub- 
lished last year, that there are no inhabited 
bodies except our earth—that this is immoveable, 
and about eight times as large as the sun, which 
revolves round it, whilst the moon and stars are 
mere masses of ice reflecting a part of his light— 
this M. Brandenburg, determined to outdo his 
English rival, maintains that the comets do not 
revolve round our system, but are, at stated pe- 
riods, formed in the air by a sort of atmospherical 
process—as, for instance, Halley’s comet every 
seventy-six years; he preaches further, the com- 
fortable doctrine, that cold will, by degrees, be- 
come unknown, and England and Poland be 
filled with vineyards; and, to crown all, to acce- 
lerate so blessed an era, he advises that the 
princes and statesmen of all nations should deli- 
berate together, and unite their powers to re- 
kindle everywhere extinct voleanos—to open up 
the vast magazines of fire and fuel which waste 
themselves, without benefit to man, in the bowels 
of the earth—to raise the boiling Geysers, and 
other hot wells, into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere by means of high cylindrical towers, 
that they may diffuse their warmth more gene- 
rally—to construct on the tops of mountains arti- 
ficial concave mirrors of an immense size, to re- 
flect the sunbeams ; and so on! Now, could you 
conceive that the work in which this nonsense 
is broached (its title is ‘ Victoria, a New World !”) 
has actually gone toa second and augmented edi- 
tion! while excellent books lie mouldering on 
our booksellers’ shelves, and Tieck’s Lyrics may 
be absolutely bought by the hundred-weight as 
waste paper: and this in a country where every 
one dabbles in poetry—kings and princes not 
excepted—among whom are, as you know, the 





King of Bavaria, and, I may add, Prince Charles 
of Mecklenburg, brother-in-law to our ewn 
king : the former has contributed his mite to the 
* Poetical Album,” which is now being collected 
at Stuttgart with the purpose of raising funds for 
a monument to our immortal Schiller; the latter 
writes dramatic pieces, which are performed at 
our court exclusively. 

As to our drama, it is at the lowest ebbJima- 
ginable ; we are overwhelmed with translations 
from the French, with now and then one from 
the English. Your ‘ Paul Pry’ has lately been 
murdered in a translation which was received 
with rapture at the KGnigstadtiches Theater. 
The translator, by way of disguise, christened 
his performance with the yard-long title, ‘ Am 
ende hat er es doch gut gemacht.’"—(“ After all, 
his meddling has been useful”). Alas! we have 
no Liston! But the Opera is your forte, you will 
say: I am sorry that I cannot accept of the 
compliment ; we have not one singer that can 
vie with Rubini or the Countess Rossi—I do not 
mention Scheckner—for illness has, at least for 
the present, destroyed her voice; and even when 
she appeared at our Opera in the full splendour 
of her talents, and a general wish was expressed 
to engage her permanently, it was negatived by 
M. Spontini, who is our musical sovereign, pe- 
cause she refused to singin some of his thundering 
operas. There is, I hear, to be a regular Italian 
Opera established at Vienna, and the manager, 
Merelli, is recruiting in Lombardy for a corps. 
Thank heaven! we are not sunk so low in Ber- 
lin, though we too have a foreign company of 
actors, but they are French. 

Our government has recently given to the 
public new facilities for profiting by the treasures 
of antiquity in our Museum. The mere looking 
at them is not considered sufficient, and therefore 
M. Gerhard has been engaged to deliver public 
lectures gratis on the objects exhibited at the 
Museum. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

The New Water Colour Society has opened its 
exhibition for the season at Exeter Hall. If we 
consider it as one of promise, it is creditable and 
interesting ; but if we are to compare and mea- 
sure it against older establishments, we must use 
a different language. It is certainly the gayest 
exhibition room we ever looked into; and the 
ultramarine, and carmine, and golden yellow 
tints of nature have been borrowed prodigally 
for its walls; but the air, and mist, and shade, 
with which she tempers these brave colours, 
have been less liberally caught. There ane 
clever landscapes by Campion, (one of Pont 
Aberglaslyn in particular.) G. Bradley, and ‘G. 
S. Shepherd :—many small! drawings by Howse, 
in which the manner of Cattermole is not un- 
succesfully attempted :—a sentimental subjeet 
or two by Kearney, which do him credit; his 
‘Spanish Peasant Girl’ too, is southern, and has 
a bold speaking look. Mr. Parris has sent a gay 
Greek mother, which many will admire; and 
there are a good dozen of heads and studies, and 
little conversation groups by Rochard, which are 
worth lingering over. And when we add, that 
the ‘ Panoramic View of the late Houses of Par- 
liament,’ by J. Scharf, is clever and faithful ; 
and that some of Weigall’s illustrations to the 
old novelists are humorous, we have done. 

We noticed on Saturday last, that Lord 
Charles Townshend's pictures were, on that day, 
to be brought to the hammer. We may now 
add, that a * View on the Sands of the French 
Coast,’ by Bonington, brought 141 guineas, 
and ‘A View of a Canal at Venice,’ by the 
same, 100 guineas ; ‘ A Spanish Youth,’ by Mu- 
rillo, 380 guineas; the half-length Portrait by 
Van Dyck, 161 guineas; * A Girl,’ by Grenze, 
305 guineas; a Mountainous Landscape, by 
Ruysdael, 690 guineas ; ‘ A View on the Meuse,” 
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by Calcott, 320 guineas; ‘ Ancient Ruins,’ by 
Berghem, 750 guineas; the Portrait by Rem- 
brandt, 220 guineas; ‘The Village Féte,’ by 
Teniers, 675 guineas; and ‘Duncan Gray,’ by 
Wilkie, 455 guineas. 

The National Gallery at Charing Cross is 
proceedingrapidly. By what spell has the sculp- 
tor, who has put up one of the new bas-reliefs, 
contrived to give back his right arm to the hero 
of Trafalgar ? This is what the dillettanti would 
call “ restoration” with a vengeance. 

The holiday folk will do well to pay a visit to 
the new scenery which has been added to the 
Conservatory, Fountain, Swiss Cottage, &c. de- 
partment at the Colosseum; the economy of 
space in that establishment is really curious ; 
and it would not surprise us to see a complete 
day’s journey ainong “ stupendous and _pictu- 
resque scenery,” advertised as one of the wonders 
of the establishment, with halting places for pic- 
nics, &c. 

It was a pleasant variety to us, on Thursday 
last, to look in at the Exhibition of Auriculas, 
at the Metropolitan Society of Florists and 
Amateurs, held at the Crown and Anchor Ta- 
vern. In themselves, the flowers are scarcely 
worth looking at, save to experienced eyes ; but 
the show of Azaleas and other flowers was mag- 
nificent ; some of the former were of a size 
and glory we never saw before. 

One little morsel of grave information may 
not come amiss, after all this light talk about 
nothings :—we mean the pleasant arrival of news 
from Colonel Chesney, whose letters were dated 
from Malta on the 13th of March. He was to 
sail for the Orontes on the 17th, and appears, 
as far as we have yet heard, to be full of hope 
and health—success go with him. 


It is worthy of remark, that the only pensions 
granted by Sir Robert Peel, during his recent short 
reign (with the exception of one to an officer's 
widow,) have been awarded to those whose 
names are honoured either in literature or sci- 
ence. In addition to Mrs. Somerville and the 
others mentioned last week, we may allude to 
those of 300/. to Professor Airey, the same sum 
to Dr. Southey, 2007. to Sharon Turner, and 
1507. to Montgomery, of Sheffield, the poet. 

We have just looked, and no more, into Ros- 
sini’s last publication of eight songs and four 
duets; they appear to us admirable, but we must 
examine them more leisurely, and, it may be, 
return to them again. 


As‘ La Gazza Ladra’ was repeated again this 
day week, without any change, either in the 
disposition of its parts, or the excellence with 
which they were sustained, we had purposed 
making no mention of the Italian Opera this 
week. A friend of ours, however, who is un poco 
Jfanatico, protested against such a silence, and 
volunteered to supply the deficiency; he has 
done so, in what the Germans would call “a 
one-sided manner” we must confess ; neverthe- 
less, his enthusiasm deserves honourable hearing, 
and is all the more welcome as having been 
uttered in “glorious rhyme.” Here are his 
verses :-— 

BRAMBILLA, Cantatrice. 
Saturday night, L1th April. 

For “ Pippo” when drest 

In her sky-tinted vest, 

More dainty than Spanish mantilla, 
TI gazed the whole night, 
Till all senses were sight, 
On the peerless, the pearly Brambilla ! 
Oh! the sweet, sunny laugh of Brambilla! 
The tunic, the scarf of Brambilla! 
Thrice happy my life had I just such a wife, 
Such a care-killing wife as Brambilla. 
Ah! why am I thrown 
On an ocean alone, 
Like some hope abandon‘d flotilla, 





When life’s running tide 
I would cheerfully ride, 
If freighted with silken Brambilla! 
How graceful the fold of Brambilla, 
As it droops on the mould of Brambilla! 
What raptures to gaze on the close waxen 
stays, 
Which circle the form of Brambilla! 
But little I'd care 
To what land I repair— 
To Afric or palmy Manilla, 
Tf only but she, 
My companion would be, 
For I love the bewitching Brambilla— 
I worship the splendent Brambilla, 
I adore the transcendent Brambilla: 
Ah! happy to die in the blaze of her eye, 
Or any way die for Brambilla! 
On land or on wave, 
All dangers I'd brave, 
The bandit or armed guerilla ; 
No spoiler should wear 
My jewel, more rare 
Than the worth of Golconda, Brambilla;— 
For, riches untold, is Brambilla, 
And earth’s hidden gold, is Brambilla ; 
Since Adam and Eve, I cannot believe, 
The world knew the wealth of Brambilla. 


T envy no state, 
Nor the halls of the great— 
Give me some Arcadian villa ; 
Or Paphos employ 
All my moments of joy, 
And catch the sweet sounds of Brambilla ;— 
For Harmony cradled Brambilla, 
And Music was twinned with Brambilla ; 
The world of the spheres first amazed human 


ears, 
At the birth of its goddess, Brambilla. 


There’s a legend of fame, 
And “ Godolphin” its name, 
*Tis the tale of one gentle “ Lucilla” ; 
Peruse it and see, 
Though lovely is she, 

She cannot compare with Brambilla; 
No—none can compare with Brambilla, 
For matchless, I swear, is Brambilla ; 

Ariadne, I ween, wasn’t fit to be seen, 

By eyes that had gazed on Brambilla :— 
Her name (like the spell 
Upon Turnus, who fell 
By the arm of /Eneas, “ Camilla !”}) 
Tlow dulcet the sound, 
All my slumbers around, 

When sleeping I murmur Brambilla ;— 
*Tis sweeter than “ Dian,”—Brambilla ! 
Than soft “ Cytherza,” —Brambilla! 

As the breeze o’er the beds of Alcinoiis sheds 
* Brambilla!” “ Brambilla!” “ Bram. 

billa!” ry. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


April 13.—Colonel Leake, V.P. in the chair. 
Two papers were read: 1. An Account (written 
by Mr. Haenke, a German chemist, long resi- 
dent in Bolivia, and communicated by Mr. 
Woodbine Parish,) of the Southern Tributaries 
of the Amazon; 2. A Letter from Capt. Alex- 
ander, dated 20th January, announcing his ar- 
rival at the Cape of Good Hope, on his way to 
execute the Society’s mission of endeavouring 
to penetrate into the Interior of Southern Africa 
from Delagoa Bay ; and inclosing an account of 
a considerable Lake not far from his intended 
route, as obtained from a native Maquin Mu- 
chuan, who had visited it while flying from a 
hostile tribe. 

+ Vide the Aneid. 





1.—Thaddeus Haenke, it was stated by Mr 
Parish in introduction, was a member of the 
Academies of Science of Prague and Vien; 
and accompanied Malespina in his voyage tothe 
Pacific. He was afterwards specially commis. 
sioned by the Spanish government to examine 
the mines of Peru, and introduce improvements 
in the mode of working them. He had thus 
every facility in exploring the country ; but the 
Revolution cutting off his connexion with Euro 
he eventually died in Bolivia; and the greater 
part of his papers, it is to be feared, are lost, 
Several of his Official Reports, however, haye 
been published in Azara’s work, and are all of 
extreme value. Some few other fugitive papers 
are known also to be in private hands; and it 
is to be hoped that these will yet appear in due 
time. 

The provinces of Peru in the actual occupa. 
tion of civilized man, says Mr. Haenke, in the 
present notice, form but a small part of the 
continent of South America. Generally speak- 
ing, they may be defined as a narrow strip run- 
ning along the coast of the Pacific, and bounded 
on the east by the Andes —a vast territory, no 
doubt, but nothing when compared with the en- 
tire breadth of the continent. The precipitous 
descent of the snowy Andes on their eastern de- 
clivity,the extreme difficulty of the passesthrough 
them, and the immense forests, hundreds of 
leagues in extent,—and indeed reaching it is 
hardly known where,—which lie beyond them, 
are obstacles alone sufficient to have deterred 
the Spaniards, and also the Peruvians before 
them, from making much progress in examining 
and reducing these other vast regions. But to 
these may be also added, the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from the rude and barbarous tribes 
occupying them, the intense heat to which they 
are subjected, the annoyance incurred in them 
from innumerable venomous insects and reptiles, 
and from many deep and rapid rivers by which 
they are traversed. And when the whole is con- 
sidered, together with the full occupation afforded 
by the task of developing the resources of the 
settled provinces, it may satisfactorily account 
for the remarkable falling off from their ancient 
spirit of discovery and conquest, which succeeded 
to the occupation of both shores of South Ame- 
rica by the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

Nature, however, is not generally so arranged 
as to make any of her gifts comparatively nuga- 
tory ; and as science advances, the means are 
found of overcoming almost any difficulties 
merely physical. The rivers by which these 
vast regions are traversed, are; in truth, high- 
ways through them, and only require to be ex- 
amined, and have their capabilities ascertained, 
to show that they furnish the means of pene- 
trating them in almost every direction. To pro- 
mote this object, then, Mr. Haenke passes in 
review the principal of those which fall into the 
Amazon from the south, within the Bolivian 
territory ; and, writing from Cocha-bamba, he 
naturally arranges these in their order from west 
to east. 

The first below the celebrated pass or fall of 
Manseriche, where the Amazon ceases to be na- 
vigable, is the Huallaga, which rises not far from 
the Marajion itself, in about 11° S. It is navi- 
gable to where it is joined by the Chinchao; 
above which point the course of both is too pre- 
cipitous to be ascended, though the Indians, who 
are extremely expert in managing their balsas, 
or rafts, descend them from some distance above. 
The course northward, below the junction, is 
easy both ways, running between low secondary 
ridges, which lie on the flank of the great chain 
of the Andes, and parallel to it. The districts 
thus traversed are of extreme fertility ; and the 
tributary streams which feed the main trunk of 
the river, all descend from the richest mining 
districts. 

The next river of the same class is the Uca- | 
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— 
le, not inferior to the Maraiion itself at its 
‘unction with it, and thus not unfrequently con- 
sidered the true Amazon, in preference to the 
other stream. It rises in Lake Chinchaicocha, 
in the plains of Pombom, about thirty leagues 
east of Lima, in 11° 30’ S.; and its tributary 
streams water a prodigious extent of country. 
Its banks are peopled by a number of different 
tribes of Indians, whose names alone would 
make up a long vocabulary; and the various 
+ and character of the soil throughout its 
entire extent, give infinite variety to its pro- 
ductions. It is navigable, with its principal tri- 
putaries, to a great extent. 

Below Omaguas, where the Ucayale joins the 
Amazon, the Yarari, Yutay, Yuruta, Tefe, and 
Coari, all join it in succession from the same 
side—rivers of secondary character compared 
with the preceding, but yet navigated to great 
distances by the Indians. Beyond them is the 
Purus, or Cuchivara, not inferior to any of them, 
and, according to the accounts of the Indians, 
who navigate it to a great distance, a river of 
the very first class. It is understood to rise 
somewhere between Vilcafote and the moun- 
tains of Caraboga ; and the streams which join 
it from these are all auriferous. Its banks are 
also populous, but have never been visited by a 
European. It is called Manoa near its origin, 
and is said to traverse a flat and densely wooded 
country. It enters the Marajion in about the 
6lst meridian from Greenwich. 

Fifty leagues further, in 3° 30’ south latitude, 
and about 50° west longitude, falls in the last of 
these great rivers within the Peruvian territory, 
the Madera, (so called from the quantity of wood 
which it sweeps along in its course,) and which 
is the united trunk of three colossal rivers. The 
first of these is the Beni, the furthest tributary 
of which rises near La Paz, on the western face 
of the central Cordillera, (as more particularly 
explained in our report of the last meeting of 
the Society, Atheneum, No. 387,) but of which 
the other affluents also drain an immense coun- 
try. It is navigable as far as Apolobamba. The 
next is the Mamore, navigable above Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra ; and the third is the Itenes, which 
becoming almost immediately Portuguese, is the 
least known. That they all, however, traverse 
acountry rich in every gift of nature, is undoubt- 
ed; and, according to Mr. Haenke’s statements, 
the productions of their banks have almost 
an exclusive character of excellence. The se- 
cond largest specimen of pure gold yet any- 
where found, came from this district ; and large 
specimens are frequent in it, all of peculiar 
purity. The cocoa grown here is infinitely su- 
perior to that of Guayaquil. The finest quality 
of Peruvian bark is only found on the eastern 
slope of the Andes; of its indigo there is no 
end; cotton and rice, sarsaparilla, gums of all 
sorts, balsams, and the most fragrant spices of 
Vanilla, are in extraordinary abundance ; and, 
to conclude, the endless forests which line the 
shores of all these rivers abound in the finest 
timber for all uses, especially ship-building, 
while, at the same time, the trees distil the most 
aromatic and medicinal gums. 

It may add to the interest with which our 
teaders regard these details, if we remind them 
that two British officers, Lieut. Smyth and an- 
other, obtained permission, some time ago, to 
Teturn home in this direction, from H.M.S. 
Seringapatam, then in the port of Callao, in order 
to ascertain the nearest points to Lima at which 
these several rivers actually become navigable 
for steam or other large boats; and they are 
accordingly engaged in this interesting inquiry 
at this very moment. They will follow, to a 
considerable extent, the footsteps of their gallant 
brother officer, Lieut. Lister Mawe, who, in 
1827, performed the same journey ; but their 
Object being actual survey, they will probably 
devote more time to its accomplishment. It re- 





flects great credit on the public spirit of the go- 
vernment and merchants of Lima, that they have 
taken a considerable interest in this expedition, 
though strongly impressed with the belief that 
an established communication with Europe, 
down the Amazon, will be extremely prejudicial 
to that capital; a belief, at the same time, in 
which they are probably mistaken, for the deve- 
lopement of the resources of Upper Peru, even 
though flowing directly in a different channel, 
could not but operate favourably on the neigh- 
bouring provinces. 

2.—Capt. Alexander, in his letter, states that 
he had had an extraordinarily favourable passage 
of only four months and a week, calling and re- 
maining some days at Madeira, Teneriffe, the 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, 
Prince’s Island, St. Helena, and Ascension ; and 
that his health was excellent, and his hopes high 
that he would shortly be enabled to proceed on 
his mission. The recent inroads of the Caffres 
for the moment exclusively occupied the atten- 
tion of all at the Cape; and the restlessness 
among the native tribes seemed widely extended, 
accounts having been received that the Zoolahs 
had also attacked the Portuguese at Delagoa 
Bay, and utterly destroyed their factory. Never- 
theless, he was sanguine in believing that when 
this storm was blown by, access into the interior 
would be only the more easy on account of it ; 
and that the removal of the Portuguese factory 
from Delagoa Bay, in particular, would rather 
improve the prospects of the expedition, by 
bringing the natives more directly into commu- 
nication with other traders, 

Meantime, while detained at the Cape, he 
had obtained from Mr. Chase, the indefati- 
gable promoter of geographical research there, a 
copy of a statement made by a native, of the 
existence of a considerable lake not far from the 
line of his future route. This individual, whose 
name was Missi, was driven from his native vil- 
lage, by an inroad of Mantatees, about eight 
years ago; and, for the succeeding six years, 
seems to have lived a wandering life in the in- 
terior. It is difficult to trace his exact route, 
the names of places mentioned by him being, for 
the most part, either unknown, or so much alter- 
ed by a different spelling, as not to be cogni- 
zable ; but one, Mangwhatoo, seems to be iden- 
tical with Bamangwatoo, mentioned to the Mis- 
sionaries at Kurrichane as being situate to the 
N.E. of that city. Its position may be, there- 
fore, vaguely stated as about 24° §. latitude, and 
31° E. longitude; and, the lake in question is 
said to be situated two days’ journey west of it. 
Many streams flow towards it, and two are so 
large that they can only be crossed in boats. 
The descent to the lake is, however, gentle, and 
the current in their streams is, consequently 
sluggish. Their breadth, where Missi crossed 
them, is about a quarter of a mile; but their 
waters are deep, and their banks rushy for a 
considerable distance. The lake itself is so large, 
Massi pretends, that from the middle of it the 
land cannot be seen on either side ; yet he else- 
where states, that it can be crossed in six or 
eight hours, in boats propelled, according to his 
description, in a very rude manner. Many vil- 
lages and posts are scattered along the banks of 
this lake, the inhabitants of which are mild and 
peaceable, and well skilled in the arts requisite 
for the supply of their wants. They smelt both 
iron and copper; build their boats of separate 
pieces, fastened together with wooden pins, or 
treenails; weave cloth; and use shell money, 
with the aid of which they buy and sell. They 
are called Makobas ; and speak a different lan- 
guage from the Bichuana, though their mode 
of dress is the same. They hunt elephants, and 
sell their teeth to people who come from the 
N.E., are tattooed on the nose, have curled hair, 
and go quite naked, armed with assagays. Their 
pack oxen are fat on their arrival, grass and 





water being abundant on the road. They do not 
kill their beasts as the Makobas and Bichuanas 
do, but cut their throats (Mahometans, probably 
from near Inhamban). The Makobas are very 
rich in cattle, and cultivate millet, melons, 
Bichuana beans, and a variety of edible bulbs, 
Missi knows nothing of any trade in slaves 
among them. 

The topographical interest of the above com- 
munication is not perhaps great, the positions 
to which it relates being so undefined. But it is 
extremely satisfactory, at the moment that our 
gallant countryman is about to commence his 
adventure in this direction, to receive another 
statement, in harmony with all preceding ones, 
showing the peaceable, and even demi-civilized 
habits of the natives of this part of the interior. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to 
Mr. Woodbine Parish and Captain Alexander, 
for their respective communications. 

A new map of the United States of America, 
by Mr. Lay, of New York (whose advertise. 
ment our readers may have lately observed), 
was exhibited to the meeting; and we are happy 
to bear testimony to its great clearness, and the 
minute detail in which, besides other topogra- 
phical features, the roads, canals, and other 
channels of communication are laid down in it. 
The actual state of settlement in the western 
provinces is also here laid down, up to last year; 
and Mr. Lay professes to found this part of his 
map on actual personal survey and examina 
tion. To many, this must be interesting, and to 
some important. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
{Continuation of abstract of papers read at previous 
meetings. } 

* A General view of the new red Sandstone series, 
in the counties of Salop, Stafford, Worcester and 
Gloucester. By Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
V.P.G.S. 

* Viewing the new red sandstone which occurs 
in parts of Salop, Stafford, and Worcester, in the 
extended sense first applied to it by Mr. Cony- 
beare, as including all the deposits between the 
lias and the coal-measures, the author endeae 
vours to divide the group into distinct subfor- 
mations ; an attempt which had not been made, 
the whole having been hitherto laid down upon 
maps as one formation. Following, as far as the 
structure of the country would allow, the divi- 
sions established by Professor Sedgwick for the 
N.E. of England, it is shown that the series is 
divisible into the undermentioned subformations: 

Foreign Equivalents. 

1. Red and green marls Keuper. 

2. Sandstone and con-) Bunter sandstein, 

glomerates Gres bigarré. 

s. € — conglo \ Zechstein, Sc. §e. 

4. Lower red sandstone Rothe todte liegende. 

* T. * Red and Green Marls.\—These are best 
developed in Gloucestershireand W orcestershire, 
where they contain a subordinate white sand- 
stone, undistinguishable from certain varieties of 
the Keuper-sandstone of the Germans. In the 
marls are situated most of the brine springs, both 
in these counties and in Salop and Cheshire, 
though some of them rise out of the inferior 
sandstone. But gypsum is not so abundantly 
developed as in the south-western districts of 
England, occurring rarely, and in thin stripes. 
There is no trace of the * muschelkalk’ beneath 
these marls, and they uniformly graduate down- 
wards into sandstone. 

“II. * Red Sandstone and Conglomerates.’ — 
The country north of Shrewsbury affords the 
largest developement of thick-bedded sandstones, 
of grey and reddish colours, in the hills of Hawk- 
stone, Wern, Grinshill, Nesscliff, &c. Ores of 
copper and manganese, withsulphate of strontian, 
and chalcedony are of partial occurrence. This 
group extends into Staffordshire and the east of 
Shropshire, where it contains many bands of 
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quartzose conglomerates, the disintegration of 
which gives a wild and sterile character to large 
tracts. In other parts, particularly north and 
south of Kidderminster, where the pure sandy 
beds prevail, are large districts of rye land, which 
exhibit an agricultural character quite distinct 
from that of any of the groups either above or 
below. In the southern parts of Worcestershire 
these red sandstones and conglomerates are con- 
cealed by a thick covering of gravel, and in 
Gloucester they are reduced to a very narrow 
band. The division into thick beds, false lami- 
nation, and want of cohesion, are the characters 
of this group. 

“TIT. *Caleareous Conglomerates.’'—In North 
Worcester and Salop calcareous conglomerates, 
forming natural escarpments and dipping beneath 
the above sandstones, are supposed to occupy the 
place of the dolomitic conglomerate of the south- 
west, or magnesian limestone of the north-east, 
of England. They are largely burnt for lime to 
the east of the Lickey and Clent Hills, where 
they are of irregular thickness. These strata are 
repeated at Enville, the Bowells, and at Coton, 
&e., between Kidderminster and Bridgnorth. 

“The chief imbedded fragments are of lime- 
stone, which at Coton and the Bowells being 
sometimes oolitic, are supposed to have been de- 
rived from Orelton and the Clee Hills. Frag- 
ments of old red sandstone, quartz, and coal grits 
with impressions of plants, occur in the impure 
beds which pass into calcareous grits. This cal- 
eareous conglomerate can only be partially de- 
tected in the red sandstone of Apley, Nedge 
Hill and Lilleshall terraces, which form the 
eastern boundary of the coal-field of Colebrook. 
dale; and similar slender bands, around the 
Dudley coal-field, may possibly be composed of 
the same conglomerate. In the west of Shrop- 
shire these strata swell out into a distinct ridge 
of about two miles in length, extending from 
Cardeston to Alberbury, where they have been 
mentioned in previous abstracts by Professor 


Sedgwick and by the author, and where they put | 


on many of the characters of the dolomitic con- 
glomerate and contain nests lined with crystals 
of dolomite. 

“IV. ‘Lower New Red Sandstone..—In 
Worcester and Salop the natural escarpment 
above alluded to exhibits sandstone and argilla- 
ceous marls, sometimes of great thickness, under- 
lying the calcareous conglomerate. As these are 
seen in several places to pass down conformably 
into the coal-measures, the author identifies them 
with the lower new red of the North of England, 
which Professor Sedgwick has shown to be the 
equivalent of the rothe todte liegende of German 
geologists. Such relations are seen in the eastern 
parts of the Lickey Hills, on the southern and 
eastern face of the coal-field of Colebrook-dale, 
and in the parts of the Shrewsbury coal-field. 

“ At Cantern bank near Bridgnorth and along 
a part of the bed of the Severn, these strata dip 
away conformably from the underlying coal- 
measures. Similar relations are seen at Well- 
hatch near Shrewsbury, and still better at 
Coedway near Alberbury, where the red sand- 
stones and shales graduate upwards into the 
dolomitic conglomerate, and downwards into 
coal-bearing strata. On the whole this subfor- 
mation, containing sandstone, shale, and grits, 
has in some parts much the external appearance 
of the old red sandstone, and in others of the 
coal-measures, and impressions of plants have 
been found in it near Lilleshall and at Well- 
batch. As coal has been extracted in many parts 
of the North of England from beneath sandstone 
of this age, the author speculates on the proba- 
bility of similar success attending well-regulated 
enterprises in Salop, Stafford, and Worcester. 
He alludes to a great sinking now going on be- 
tween the edge of the Dudley coal-field and Bir- 
mingham, the shafts of which he believes are 
passing through strata of this age. 





“ The author has defined the whole of the base 
line of the new red sandstone from May Hill in 
Gloucestershire to the Oswestry coal-field, and 
has made some changes in its direction, particu- 
larly in the country between Newent and the 
Malvern Hills, and between Kidderminster and 
Bridgnorth. He further describes the occurrence 
of several conglomerates along this base line, the 
most notable of which are Haffield Camp near 
Ledbury, Rosemary Rock near Knightwick 
bridge on the eastern flanks of the Abberley Hills, 
and on the sides of Staghury and Warshill Hills 
near Bewdley. These conglomerates, resembling 
that of Heavitree in Devonshire, are subordinate 
to red sandstone, and the fragments of trap which 
they contain have been derived from hills in their 
immediate vicinity. Felspathic trap rocks of this 
character have been formerly described in the Mal- 
vern and Abberley Hills, and similar rocks have 
this vear been discovered by theauthorin Stagbury 
and Warshill Hills resembling in composition the 
rocks of the Clent and Abberley Hills. The con- 
glomerates, however, which rest upon their flanks, 
include fragments of quartz, greywacke, old red 
sandstone, &c. Though occupying the base line 
of the series of new red sandstone, the author does 
not pledge himself that the conglomerates of 
these districts are the precise equivalents of the 
lower red sand-stones which overlie and pass 
down into the coal-measures of Shropshire, for 
he shows that in the south of Worcestershire and 
in Gloucestershire there is not a sufficient expan- 
sion of the system to admit of such proofs. He 
is, however, disposed to think that the red sand- 
stone which overlies the small patches of coal at 
Newent, may prove to be the representative of 
the lower new red. At two or three places on the 
eastern slopes of the Malvern Hills the conglo- 
merates have been observed in inclined positions, 
and at some height above the adjoining plain. 
At Great Malvern they adhere in one spot to 
the steep flank of the sienite in a dislocated form, 
dipping east at an angle of 30° to 35°. This fact, 
not having been previously noticed, is considered 
to be worthy of record, as leading to the inference, 
that this chain of trappean hills may have under- 
gone a movement of elevation subsequent to the 
deposit of the new red sandstone.” 

“* A Letter from Thomas Weaver, Esq. F.G.S. 
addressed to George Bellas Greenough, Esq. P.G.S. 

“ In a communication read before the Society 
on the 4th of June 1830, Mr. Weaver stated that 
all the coal of the province of Munster, except 
that of the county of Clare, belonged to the 
transition series. In this letter, he says, ‘having 
devoted between three and four months con- 
tinuous service to further research in the south 
of Treland, I have to retract that statement, 
having been led to too rapid an inference by the 
apparent connexion between the southern por- 
tion of the coal-field and the transition series ; 
and especially by finding the limestone, which 
there underlies the coal measures, to contain 
some fossils hitherto considered distinctive of the 
transition epoch, in particular the Trilobites, 
which I have designated, some crinoidal remains, 
&c. But having in my later researches disco- 
vered between that limestone (in a part of its 
extent) and the transition series,a well-charac- 
terized formation of old red sandstone, the 
anomaly disappears, and we have in regular suc- 
cession, the old red sandstone, carboniferous 
limestone, and the coal measures, which last I 
find also supported in other quarters by the car- 
boniferous limestone, except where they directly 
conjoin the transition series. Iam now, there- 
fore, convinced that both the North and South 
Munster coal tracts are wlone referable to the 
great carboniferous order.’ ” 

* On certain Coal Tracts in Salop, Worcester- 
shire and North Gloucestershire, by Roderick 
Impey Murchison, Esq. V.P.G.S. 

“ Pursuing the inquiry in descending order, 
commenced at the last meeting, the author calls 








attention to certain undescribed carboniferoug 
districts, the outlines of which he has laid down 
upon the Ordnance Maps. 

“ T. ‘Shrewsbury or upper Coal-measures with 
freshwater Limestone..—The author takes this 
opportunity of showing, that the coal-m 
near Shrewsbury, which he formerly described 
as containing a subordinate band of lacustrine 
limestone pass up conformably into the lower 
member of newredsandstone, and are thus proved 
to constitute the uppermost portion of the carbo, 
niferous series. He has this year discovered thig 
freshwater limestone (with the same minute 
Planorbis, &c.,) in a thin zone of coal-measures 
extending from Tasley near Bridgnorth to 
Coughley near Broseley, where the strata, like 
those near Shrewsbury, also dip conformably be. 
neath the lower new red sandstone. Mr. Prest, 
wich has ascertained that some of the great beds 
of coal of the Broseley and Colebrook-dale field 
are worked beneath this limestone. 

“II. ‘ Western Coal-field of Salop.’_The 
Oswestry coal-field, lying on the western borders 
of Shropshire, is completely separated from that 
of Shrewsbury, and is the southern termination 
of the carboniferous zone, which extends from 
Flintshire by Ruabon and Chirk. It is of small 
extent, and little productive, containing only one 
bed of good coal. The millstone grit, which rises 
from beneath it on three sides, is remarkable for 
containing beds of cherty breccia, courses of 
sandy, encrinital limestone, and in the lower 
portion strata of thick-bedded, red sandstone, in 
parts undistinguishable from the new red sand- 
stone. The carboniferous limestone _ beneath 
this red sandstone, is exhibited on a very 
scale in the fine escarpments of Llanymynech, 
Porth-y-wain and Treflach. The upper part is 
somewhat magnesian, and contains few fossils, 
with thin veins of copper ore ; the lower isa fine 
subcrystalline limestone, in which are found 
Producta hemispherica, the large basaltiform 
Coral, and many other fossils characteristic of 
the formation. Faults are numerous, and in the 
principal one running from north by east to south 
by west, the coal is upcast 180 yards. These 
dislocations increase as they rise upon the hill 
sides, and decrease as they range towards the 
plains of Shropshire. 

“TIT. ‘Central and Southern Coal-fields of 
Salop.’-—The author mentions that he has aceu- 
mulated many new facts respecting the coal-fields 
of the Clee Hills, since his communications in 
1832, the principal of which are, That at the Tit- 
terstone Clee, the new works established by Mr. 
Lewis have proved the existence of productive coal 
seams under the Hoar Edge, on the western side of 
the great basaltic dyke. He corrects the observa- 
tion formerly made that some of the faults whieh 
affect the elevated tract of the Brown Clee Hills 
are the fissures of eruption of the basalt whieh 
crowns their summit. These faults, running from 
north to south and traversed by others trending 
from east to west, are all upcasts, and contain no 
basaltie matter, the chief eruption of which is 
supposed to have taken place at the north end 
of the Abdon Burf. Various details are given 
respecting this poor coal tract, which, though in- 
teresting in the theory of the formation of coal 
basins, cannot be included in an abstract. The 
mountain limestone is entirely absent, the coal 
resting on old red sandstone, as previously re- 
marked by Mr. Wright of the Ordnance Survey. 

“TV. * Forest of Wyre.\—In this tract are 
comprehended all the carboniferous strata rang- 
ing from two miles south-west of Bridgnorth to 
the Abberley Hills, the central and broadest 
portion of which is called the Forest of Wyre. 
The outline of this coal tract is very irregular, 
and the measures rest upon and are surrou 
by the old red sandstone, except near Bewdley, 
where they are flanked by the new red san 
and on the sides of the Abberley Hills, south of 
the Hundred-house, where they have beea de- 
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in thin patches upon transition rocks. 
‘Accounts are given of the different seams of coal 
and layers of ironstone which have been worked, 
near Deux Hill, Billingsley, Stanley, Mamble, 
Pensax, kc. The greater part of these works, 
including all the deep shafts, are abandoned, 
owing chiefly to the poor and pyritious quality 
of the coal. Sweet coal is of rare occurrence, 
though some thin beds occur at Lower Harcourt 
near Kinlet. These sulphureous coals are little 
used, except for drying hops and burning lime ; 
put the sandstones, though only partially quar- 
ried, afford excellent building material. Some 
peculiar conglomerates, having a matrix of de- 
trap, occupy the lower bedsof the series 
gouth of Bewdley. In general, the strata are 
much disturbed, and the structure of the country 
jg rendered obscure by protruded bosses of the 
underlying old red sandstone and its associated 
marls and cornstone. In some cases the old red 
sandstone (as on the Borle Brook), constitutes 
the sides of narrow ravines, on the flanks and in 
the hollows of which the coal is thrown off at 
high angles of inclination. At Kinlet the coal- 
measures are perforated by a wide and extensive 
mass of basalt, the structure of which has been 
viously described, and in the neighbourhood 
of this rock they are much hitched and broken, 
the sandstones being in parts converted into a 
hard siliceous rock called White Jewstone. At 
Arley, on the Severn, coal-measures, surrounded 
by old red sandstone, extend in a peninsulated 
form from the bank of the river, and are bisected 
by the trap dyke of Shatterford. Another large 
mass of trap consisting of concretionary compact 
felspar was last year discovered by the author at 
Church Hill, five miles south of Cleobury Mor- 
timer, but its relations to the adjoining coal-field 
cannot be detected. The great fault at Stanley, 
near Highley on the Severn, has been caused by 
a upcast of the old red sandstone, which there 
occupies both banks of the river, abruptly cutting 
off the coal-measures. Allusion is then made 
to a short notice of this tract, in which concre- 
tionary calcareous rocks are described as being 
subordinate to these coal-measures, but Mr. Mur- 
chison shows that these rocks are nothing more 
than protruding masses of cornstone of the in- 
ferior old red sandstone. He further describes, 
in detail, a section extending from one of these 
masses of concretionary limestone near Kinlet to 
Prescot Bridge. In this section there is a full 
developement of the superior group of the old 
ted sandstone, which although incoherent and 
of a yellow colour, and therefore unlike the 
prevailing rocks of that formation, is seen to 
pass upwards into a conglomerate, and dip 
under the true carboniferous limestone of Orel- 
ton. It is this tract of old red sandstone which 
separates the stinking coal-fields of Bewdley 
Forest from the productive coal-fields of the 
Clee Hills. 


“V. ‘Coal-field of Newent, North Glou- 
eestershire.-—The carboniferous strata are here 
80 little developed as scarcely to entitle them to 

name of a coal-field, being composed of 
merely a few carbonaceous beds, interposed be- 
tween the new and old red sandstones. In the 
Vicinity of the town of Newent, where the for- 
mation is most expanded, four thin seams of coal 
were formerly worked, which were separated 
from each other by only afew yards of shale. In 
some cases the coal was extracted from beneath 
the new red sandstone. The extension of these 
carbonaceous strata is cut off in the south and 
south-west by the transition rocks of May Hill; 
while to the north they gradually taper away, 
and are absolutely seen to thin out between the 
escarpment of new red sandstone and the argil- 
laceous marls of the old red ; hence the author 
concludes that the Newent coal strata were 
Originally deposited upon old red sandstone, in a 
similar manner to those of the Brown Clee Hills, 
the Forest of Wyre, &c.” 
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In concluding his reports upon these de- 
tached coal-fields, the author gives the following 
as the positions which he has attempted to esta- 
blish : 

“1st, The existence ofa younger zone of coal, 
which contains a peculiar freshwater limestone, 
and passes upwards into the oldest strata of the 
new red sandstone, (Shrewsbury coal-field) ; and 
downwards into the inferior coal strata of Cole- 
brook Dale. 

“2ndly, That the inferior coal strata were 
deposited in some parts upon mountain limestone, 
and in others upon the old red sandstone and 
transition rocks. 

“ 3rdly, That the Clee Hill fields exhibit only 
the lower system graduating down in two situ- 
ations to mountain limestone, and in others rest- 
ing upon old red sandstone. 

“4thly, That in the Brown Clee Hills, the 
Forest of Wyre, and at Newent, the carbona- 
ceous matter was originally deposited upon the 
old red sandstone. 

“ Sthly, That in some of the poor and ill-con- 
solidated coals, particularly in the upper zone, 
the traces of vegetable organization are so dis- 
tinct, that even the generic and specific charac- 
ters of the plants can be recognized in the coal 
itself. 

“ Lastly, That wherever the mountain lime- 
stone has been interpolated between the bottom 
coal grits and the old red sandstone, it can inva- 
riably be traced to thin out and disappear within 
a very small area ; and hence it is inferred, that 
as calcareous matter appears never to have been 
elaborated in these regions, except at wide inter- 
vals and in minute quantities, mighty convul- 
sions are not necessary to account for the absence 
of the mountain limestone through such large 
carboniferous tracts. 

* The coal-field of Oswestry is not included in 
the application of these inferences ; for, like the 
great coal basin of South Wales, it has been de- 
posited upon a thick girdle of carboniferous lime- 
stone.” 


Society or Arts.—On Wednesday the an- 
nual election of officers took place. Joseph 
Hume, Esq. M.P., and William Tooke, Esq. 
M.P., were re-elected, in lieu of William Hughes 
Hughes, Esq. M.P., and Thomas Hoblyn, Esq. 
who go out by rotation. Richard Twining, Esq. 
was also elected, in place of Richard Wilson, 
Esq. deceased. The other officers, with few ex- 
ceptions, were re-elected._—On Tuesday Mr. 
James Savage delivered a lecture on ‘ Bridge 
Building, and the Principles of Arches.’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Statistical Society .............- Eight, p.m. 
¢ Linnzan Socievy..... .. Eight, p.m. 
1 Horticultural Society..... .-One, P.M. 
Wep. Society of Arts ........... ecses 

‘ Society of Antiquaries (Anni- 
Tuvn.{ VETEATY) cccccccecccscccccces Eight, p.m. 


Tues. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tr is long since we have noticed any musical 
works, and if we are to judge by those which find 
their way into our critical precincts, we should say 
that the domain of “ pipe and wire” has been as 
much disturbed by the ferment of the last many 
months, as its brother empire of song and story. 
The novelties, worthy of mention, upon which we 
have to report, are few: first, an * Analysis of 
Practical Thorough Bass, by Edward Clare,’ and 
an * Elementary Compendium of Music, for the Use 
of Schools, by a Lady.’ Neither of these works 
will supersede the necessity of an able and intel- 
ligent master. The first appears to us to be 
meagre, and to contain nothing new in its ar- 
rangement; the second is done concisely, and 
with understanding: but our faith in the quan- 
tity of theoretical knowledge acquired in schools 





is very small; and nothing more than the rudi- 
ments should be there attempted, to be followed 
with closer study, if the pupil has time and op- 
portunity. 

With * The Musical Cyclopedia, a Collection of 
English, Scottish, and Irish Songs, with appro- 
priate music, adapted to the Voice, Pianoforte, §c., 
by James Wilson, Esq. ; to which is prefixed, 4n 
Essay on the First Principles of Music, by Wil- 
liam Grier, A.M.,’ we can hardly be so gentle. 
The work would be about as useful to one wish- 
ing to become a proficient in the “science of 
sweet sound,” as one of the old Young Man’s 
Companions would be an advisable manual for 
a growing gentleman of this age. The collection 
of songs is vulgar in choice, and incorrect in ar- 
rangement; and what are we to think of airs 
“set for the German flute”? Are the times of 
Mr. Hook and “Queen Mary’s Lamentation” 
come back again ? 

* Songs of the Months, a Musical Garland.’ These 
songs are all of them cleverly put together, with 
a strong feeling for the sentiment of the words, 
(and some of these have not much inspiration 
in them; Miss Martineau’s ‘Harvest Song’ for 
instance ;) but there is a want, in most of them, 
difficult to describe, yet impossible to avoid 
feeling—a want of that geniality and impres- 
siveness which belongs to all music that is born, 
not put together. The *‘ October Song,’ and the 
lullaby for July, are, on the whole, our favour- 
ites. The ‘ January Chime’ too is quaint, and 
has a certain Christmas frostiness which is plea- 
santly in character. We also add, with plea- 
sure, that the composer of these songs has the 
resources of her art thoroughly under com- 
mand. 

* Mr. M-Farren’s Symphony, in ¥ minor arranged 


for two performers on one pianoforte, by the Com- 


poser,’ bears the transformation well, and is, as 
it was in the full orchestra, an effective and in- 
teresting piece of music. We like the slow 
movement the least; it is overloaded, and the 
melody wants freshness. We have been much 
pleased, in examining this composition, to find 
our first judgment of its merits so well borne 
out. 

The other instrumental music before us will 
be most appropriately noticed en masse. Mr. 
Liverati’s L’dmicizia, a gran Marcia, is full of 
the common procession turns, and we think 
might be reasonably successful among flaunting 
banners, and when helped out by the inspiring 
tones of wind instruments, which give a certain 
charm to the least refined of music. 

Les Méridionales, a set of quadrilles, varied 
after the manner of Herz, and L’Engageante, 
grande Valse, both by Madame Bonnias, hardly 
deserve praise of a higher order. It is one thing 
to be a brilliant and skilful pianiste, and another 
to possess the secret of such melody as constrains 
the feet of listeners to bear witness to its efficacy, 
such as we find in Rossini, and Boieldieu, and 
Auber. Mr. M‘Korkell has arranged the Ter- 
zetto from ‘ Fidelio,’ for the harp ; and published 
singly his Marche Fantastique, for the same in- 
strument, which, if our memory serve us right, 
previously appeared in one of the Musical An- 
nuals. 

We may close our notice by enumerating the 
titles of a heap of songs before us:—‘ J never 
cast a Flower away,’ * Friend after Friend de- 
parts,‘ The Stranger Knight,’ ‘ Though on Earth 
we are parted for ever’ (duet), ‘Mi giuri che 
mami,’ and I'm saddest when you sing’—the 
music to all these by an amateur. ‘ Quit d@ quit 
et bons Amis,’ the words from Lady Morgan’s 
* Princess,’ the music by Lady Whitmore, a 
lively chanson. ‘ We are Sisters, beautiful Flowers," 
the music by Miss Lightfoot. ‘ Though the Rose 
lie concealed,’ serenade, the music by Grattan 
Cooke, (and we may say, en passant, almost the 
best of the company). * There is a Flower,’ by 
William Bayley. ‘Medora’s Sung, by E. A 
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Kellner, a graceful and not inexpressive melody ; 
but, alas! is this the best praise we can give to 
an English song ? 





- ‘THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, A GRAND SELECTION OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN MUSIC. 
On Monday, MASANIELLO: after which THE BRIGAND: to 
conclude with, first time, THE NOTE-FORGER. 


On Tuesday, PATRICIAN AND PARVENU, 
tainments. 


Aud other Enter- 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
On Monday, PIZARRO; after which, first time, CARLMILHAN, 
or, the DROWNED CREW, 


MISCELLANEA 

Belgrave Literary and Scientific Institution.— 
The second half-yearly meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held at their house in Sloane Street, on 
Monday, the 13th inst. In consequence of the 
unavoidable absence of Lord Morpeth, the Earl 
of Denbigh, one of the Vice-Patrons, took the 
chair. ‘The Report of the Council, which was 
read and adopted, stated that the number of 
members up to the close of the past year, was 
238, of whom 25 had been admitted since Oc- 
tober last. It announced that the library then 
contained 1850 volumes, about 400 of which had 
been added since the last half-yearly meeting, 
and particularly mentioned as a very encourag- 
ing circumstance, that after many heavy ex- 
penses, peculiar to the first year of the Society's 
existence, a balance remained in the hands of 
the Treasurer applicable to the service of the 
next year. A plan was brought forward and 
approved, for raising a fund, by shares, for the 
erection of a more commodious building for the 
purposes of the Institution. 

United Service Museum.—The Committee of 
Management of this flourishing Institution, 
which already consits of 4034 members, have 
decided on giving monthly lectures at the mu- 
seum. The first was by Capt. Maconochie on 
African Discovery; the second, last week, by 
Dr. Ritchie, on the Earth’s Magnetism; and, 
on the 6th of May, Lieut. R. Wall, R.N., will 
deliver one on ‘ Steam Navigation.’ 

The Great Northern Railway.—A company 
has been formed, or is proposed to be formed, 
for the purpose of constructing a rail-road from 
London to York. From the prospectus and 
map, which we have received, it appears, that 
the line is to commence at Whitechapel, and to 
pass through Dunmow to Cambridge, and thence 
through Lincoln, by way of Selby to York. 
Branches are proposed to be made to Norwich, 
(a great feature of the plan,) and probably to 
Nottingham and Sheffield. The prospectus 
further contemplates a continuation of the line 
from York to Carlisle, and thence into Scot- 
land; and even, in consequence of the short dis- 
tance across the Irish channel, from Port- 
patrick to Donaghadee, the trade of Ireland is 
also calculated on in the scheme. The capital 
is to be 3,500,000/. To this series of under- 
takings, there appears to us to be this objec- 
tion, that almost all the great districts and towns 
proposed to be visited upon the route may be 
reached by a shorter distance, from the line al- 
ready in progress of completion from London to 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, &Xc. 
Thus, a series of manufacturing towns com- 
mencing at Leeds, and including Sheffield, 
Nottingham, Leicester, and Northampton, may 
all be connected with London, by a railway 
from Leeds to the Birmingham railway, below 
Northampton, by a saving of distance of above 
twenty miles. Then, also, the lines proposed 
from Scotland, may be very obviously brought 
through Carlisle to Manchester, Birmingham 
and London, by a nearer route than by York. 
Divested then of the advantages of the trade of 














Northern Railway is to pass, would be sufficient 
to authorize the investment of the enormous 
sum required for its construction and support. 
Railways, it is now seen, can only be constructed 
to advantage, through districts of extensive 
trade and dense population. The branch to 
Norwich proposed in this scheme, does not 
materially redeem it from the charge of too 
great poverty of line; and as this branch road 
would only benefit by the Northern Rail-road, 
so far as Dunmow, not one-third of the distance 
between London and Norwich, the cost and 
profit arising from it may fairly be put aside 
in the general question. It seems then to us, 
that this scheme is not a well-founded one; 
and as the Birmingham railway will include, 
with its branches, all the main districts, upon 
which the traffic of the York line is proposed 
to be built, we think it our duty to present 
these considerations to the public. So immense 
is the cost of constructing and repairing a rail- 
road, that some engineers entertain consider- 
able doubts whether even the Birmingham and 
London railway, with all its vast probable con- 
fluence of trade, will prove to be so profitable 
a speculation as is usually supposed. It is to 
be desired, that the whole system of railway 
transit, which, if judiciously introduced, will con- 


| fersuch boundless advantages upon this country, 
| should not be brought into disrepute as unpro- 





fitable, by the failure of undertakings, for which 
there never was any rational hope of success ; 
and believing, as we do, there are already seve- 
ral such doubtful lines in the act of formation, 
we are the more anxious upon the subject, and 
recommend all speculators to examine well the 
map of England, before they embark in so large 
an undertaking as this great Northern Rail- 
way represents itself to be. 

New Invention for saving Life and Property 
during Fires.—M. Paulin, the colonel of the 
Sapeurs Pompiers, at Paris, has invented an 
apparatus by means of which a man may go into 
a room on fire without injury; or even into a 
cellar or place where the air is impure or very 
much heated. This apparatus envelopes the 
head and part of the body, but leaves the limbs 
at perfect freedom. It is socontrived, that fresh 
air is introduced to the mouth of the individual 
from the outside by means of leather pipes. An 
experiment was made with this apparatus, at 
Paris, a few days ago, and was found to be com- 
pletely successful. Some combustibles in a 
cellar were ignited, and an individual descended 
in the midst of a thick flame; he remained 
nineteen minutes, and said he could have stopped 
longer, although it was difficult to breathe even 
at the top of the stairs leading to the cellar, in 
consequence of the foul exhalations which ema- 
nated from it. The high temperature of the 
cellar may be judged of, from the fact that the 
pulse of the individual, when he came out, beat 
130 times within the minute: the metallic por- 
tions of the apparatus were very hot. This ap- 
paratus may be employed very effectively in 
penetrating places where there is dangerous gas, 
or in wells, mines, &c. It will be recollected, 
that, a few years ago, a M. Aldini exhibited an 
apparatus in London for the purpose of enabling 
a person to resist the flames; the invention was 
highly spoken of at the time, and was favour- 
ably mentioned by Dr. Birkbeck and other 
scientific individuals. The invention which we 
now notice appears to be an improvement upon 
that of M. Aldini. 

The Honey of Trebizond.—In a letter from 
Keith Abbott, Esq., to the Secretary of the 
Zoological Society, is an account of this famous 


| honey, spoken of by Xenophon as having pro- 


the great manufacturing districts, there is not | 
the smallest probability, that the mere trade of | 


the agricultural counties, through which the 


duced the effect of temporary madness, or rather 
drunkenness, on the whole army who ate of it, 
without causing any serious consequences. “ It 
is supposed to be,” he observes, ‘from the 
flowers of the Azalea Pontica that the bees extract 





is 
this honey, that plant growing in abundance jg 
this part of the country, and its blossoms emit. 
ting the most exquisite odour. The effect which 
it has on those who eat it, is, as I have m 
witnessed, precisely that which Xenophon de. 
scribes: when taken in a small quantity jt 
causes violent headach and vomiting, and the 
unhappy individual, who has swallowed it, re. 
sembles, as much as possible, a tipsy man; a 
larger dose will completely deprive him of all hig 
senses and power of moving for some hours 
afterwards. 

Algerines.—It has been proposed in France, 
to take some of the native Algerines, who show 
sufficient capacity and inclination, and teach 
them the art of medicine. When sufficiently 
instructed, they are to be sent back to their 
native mountains, to practise the French method 
of curing diseases. 

Stammering and its Cure.—There is a pa 
on this subject, in the Medical Quarterly Review, 
translated from a foreign Journal, which is, we 
presume, thought by our contemporary to be 
worth attention. This method of cure was, it a 
pears, brought to Europe from America by a 
Mrs. Leigh. She entered into partnership with 
Dr. Malbouche, at Brussels, from whom the 
secret was bought by the Belgian government; 
the system has likewise met with approbation in 
Prussia. The whole art consists in the following 
rules :—the stammerer is to press the tip of his 
tongue, as hard as he can, against the up 
row of teeth; is to draw a deep breath every six 
minutes and is to keep perfect silence for three 
days, during which, this pressing of the tongue 
and the deep inspirations are to be continued 
without intermission. During the night small 
rolls of linen are placed under the tongue in 
order to give it the required direction even dur- 
ing sleep. When the three days have expired, 
the patient is to read aloud slowly to his physi- 
cian for an hour. During this exercise, care is 
to be taken that the stammerer is never in want 
of breath, and he must, therefore, be made to 
stop frequently, and inspire deeply. The pa- 
tient is to be admonished to keep the tip of the 
tongue floating when he speaks, and never to 
allow it to sink into the anterior cavity of the 
lower jaw. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART, 
IN THE PRESS. 
The Earth; its Physical Condition, and Phenomena, 
by W. M. Higgins.— Memoirs of John Selden, by G. 
W. Johnson. 


Just published.—The Art of Angling, as practised 
in Scotland, by T. T. Stoddart, Esq. 16mo. 2s. 6d.— 
Domer’s Short Atlas of Modern Geography, 8vo. 4s. 
plain, 5s. coloured.—Keflections on Unitarianism, by 
the Rev. W. J. Kidd, 12mo. 4s.—Abdalla the Moor, 
and the Spanish Knight, by Dr. Bird, 4 vols. 12mo. 
24s.—Memoirs of Mrs. Judson, by James D. Knowles, 
18mo. 3s. 6d.—Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Ivemey, 
by George Pritchard, 8vo. 8s.—The Cruise, by R. N. 
Dunbar, fc. 7s. 6¢.—Sketches in Prose and Verse, by 
G. F. Richardson, Svo. 12s.—Thornton’s Family 
Prayers, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s.—Taylor’s Life of Bi 
Heber, 2nd edit. 12mo. 8s.—The Beginner’s Fre! 
Book; Lite of Alfred the Great, with a Grammatical 
Vocabulary, &c. by N. Lambert, 12mo. 3s, 6d.—The 
Instructor, Vols. 4, 5, & 6, 18mo. 6s.—Williams’s Life 
of Sir Matthew Hale, post 8vo. 10s. 6d.— Melanie; 
and other Poems, by N. P. Willis, edited by Barry 
Cornwall, fc. 7s.—The Pilgrims of Walsingham, by 
Agnes Strickland, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— Prideaux’s 
Parish Officer’s Guide, 10th edit. 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Ad- 
ventures of a Gentleman in Search of a Horse, fc. 
5s. 6d.—Hector Fierz the Chall of Barletta, 
8s. 6d.—Marshall’s Naval Biography, Vol. 1V. Part 
II. 8vo. 15s.— Montgomery’s Poet’s Portfolio, fc. $s.— 
Miller’s Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland, 
fc. 7s. 6d.—Anderson’s Ballads in the Cumberland 
Dialect, 32mo. 2s. 6d.—The Young Minister’s Guide, 
18mo. 4s.—The Young Minister’s Companion, 18mo. 
4s.—The Irish Farmer and Gard ’s M e, 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 15s. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J.P.—A Subscriber.—A.W.—Theta.—C.C.—M. W.L. 
—E.H.M.—4J. D. received. 


We cannot answer the question of‘ A constant reader.’ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
ABST BEN -NEVOLENT FUND. 


Patronage of the KING. Established 1810; 
EA ones by Ro al Charter August 2, 1827. : 
incor ENT Y- -SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
in FREEMASONS’ HALL on SATURDAY, the 9th of 


fie the DUKE of SUTHERLAND in the Chair. 
STEW po 
am. “nes to rhe irke, R.A. 
e wet, SirJohn San irke, R.. 
Lan | em — Sir John Wroitesle: , Bart. M.P. 
Esq. Wm, Hamphreys, Exq. 
Coneape ~q > oe Richard Hodgson, Esq. 


G. ie) ae Esq. 

T. Benjamin ol 
ri . E. Southey & 

ie a C. R. Stanley, Esq. 

Jobn Gaskoin, =e Robert Wallis, Esq. 

Tickets, 20s-, to be had of the Stewards; at the Bar of the 

= ns? Dae: and of the Secretary, 112, Mount-street, 


Grosvenor -square. JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 


Fig PCS ogg RRA ED . 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE = HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJEST 
XHIBITION of the N EW WATER- 
COLOUR SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL, STRAND. 
Removed from 16, OW Bound street. 
Open from 9 till 6 o’clock,—Admission, Is. 5 Catal gue, 6d. 
OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
—An EXHIBITION of PIC TURES, 7 = and vor 
Specimens of Sculpture, and Casts, Architectura e 
a aed peoal rater va of Modern Engravings, will take 
in Aagust next. Works of Artintended for Exhibition must 
os habe from London through Messrs. Kenworthy and Son, 
Carriers; ond from other places by the most convenient water 
conveyances, and will be received from the end of July to the 
gb August inclusive. 
The follow Prizes are offered to Exhibitors whose resi- 
dence is within fifty miles of Mane hesier :— 
The Heywood Silver Medil and Tweive Guineas for the best 
pe Painting in Oil, being an original composition, and 
pever before exhibited, in size not less than three feet by two 


Esq. 
Esq. 


-. Heywood Silver Medal for the best Water Colour Drawing 
of any sabject, in size not less than 14 inc hes by 18 inches. 

The Heywood Silver Medal for the best Flower Piece, in Oil 
ar Water Colours. 

Contributors are requested to specify the Pictures they offer 
for the Prizes. 

By order of the Council, 

T. W. WINSTANLEY, Honorary Secretary. 
tnd _ind April, 1835. 


AT BROMLEY, in Kent, proverbial for the 
purity of its air, the Rev, J. W. BUTT, M A., Rector of 
Southery, &c. prepares Y oung Gentlemen for the larger Schools, 
the Universities, or Mercantile Situations, The system is one of 
ntal kindness, and effectually combines the advantages both 
of Public and Domestic Lustraction; and as the French and other 
Assistant Masters reside in the house, the boys are never left 
without the safeguard of a superintending eye, aud the tyranny 
too frequently exercised by the larger boys over the younger oues 
isaltogether prevented. 

N.B. The terms are moderate; and as both Mr. and Mrs, Butt 
Do LITERALLY devote their whoie time and energies to the 
Health, Comfort, and Improvement of their Pupil-, it is pre- 
semed that their Establishment offers many adsaniages, particu- 
larly to litle boys, to those who have been much indulged at 
home, are of delicate constitutions, or whose parents are abroad, 

Apply for terms at 59, St. James’s-street ; Souter’s Library, 
$t. Panl’s Charchyard; Mr. Valpy’s Red Lion-court; at the 
Post-office, 84, Fleet- stree t; or at Bromley. 





MUSICAL TUITION. 
LADY, residing in Otp Brompton, 


wishes to meet with PUPILS in the Neighbourhood to 
INSTRUCT in MUSIC, The terms are moderate; and she 
would either attend them at their own houses, or receive them 
at her own residence, No. 4, Gloucester Grove West. She has 
Sedied under the first Professors, and would undertake to finish. 
~All letters must be post paid. 


N HENRI HERZ will arrive in London 
* on Saturday the 25th inst. ; his terms beg lessons, &c., 
can be obtained at Messrs. DPALMAINE & Co, 20, Soho Square " 
who have just published, by the above C a page ivi ta,’ with 
brilliant variations, Soquette,’ Scena du Bal, ‘ Les Rivales,’ 
two Airs with Variations, and new <1 hen of ‘a his former 








ARIS.-The PRINCE REGENT HOTEL, 
Rue St, Hvacinthe St. Honoré ; the most extensive Hotei 
in the French Capital, and the most ‘moderate in its charges.— 
Every information necessary to the traveller may be had on ap- 
plication to the Chief Clerk in the Bureau, 
Guides to the Curiosities of Paris. 








Just published, in one Volume, price 12. 5s. in boards, printed 
uniformly with the PEERAGE, 

EBRETT’S BARONETAGE of ENG- 

LAND; the Seventh Edition, edited by WILLIAM COUR- 

Hee Esq: with a new set of the Arms, from drawings by 


The Edition has been carefully revised throughout, and has 
had the advantage of numerous Communications from the dif- 
ferent Families. 

London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivingtons; J. and W. T. 
Clarke ; i & Co.; T. Cadell; Jobu Richardson ; Baldwin 
and Cradock; S. Bagster; J. Booker; J. Booth; Hatchard aud 
Son; R. hee; Hamilton and Co. ; ‘Sherwood and Co. ; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; W. Picker- 

g; W. Mason; E. Lloyd ; J. Hearne ; T. and W. Boone ; and 
Houlston and Son. 

Of whom may be had, 

Debrett’s Peerage, by the same Editor, with 
Additions to the present time, and including the Arms of the 
New Peers. Price tl. 85» 

Also, (Just published, ) 

Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of Eng- 
land; containing the Date of the Creation, with the Succession 
of Baronets, and their respective ~~ and time of Death, 
By William Courthope, Esq. Price 9s 











Vols, If. and IIL. 4to, 37. 3s.; large paper, 52. 5s. 
TATE PAPERS relating to IRELAND | 
during the Reign of HENRY VIII. 


ORI and LAVENU’S NEW MUSICAL 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY.—Just published, 1000 New 


Works, both Vocal and Instrumental, by the most celebrated 
Cc 





Published under the Authority of His Majesty’s C 
Johu Murray, ‘Albemarle-street. 


Sales by Auction. 











BOOKS IN QUIRES, COPYRIGHTS, REMAIN- 
DERS, &e. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE ant SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, | 
No. 22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday), April 18, aud 
| 


Monday 20th, inclucing 
of a BOOKSELLER, 


Tes STOC K 
RELINQUISHING THE BUSINESS, 


Comprising upwards of a Thousand Lots of 
Valuable and Popular Works in Theology and Miscellaneous 
Literature ; together with several importaut Copy rights, Coppers, 
Stereotype Piaies, Kc. — 

VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
On TUESDAY, April 21st, and Seven following Days, 

Including. iN Foxrro, Camden’s Britannia, 
by Gough, 3 vol—Rudder" = Giouc estershire — Lysons’s Wood- 
chester—Canova’s Works, by Moses, 3 vol. large paper—Boydell’s 
Shai speare, 2 vol. —Mureum Worsie yanum, 2 vol.—Forster’s 
British G Maiiland’s History of omen 2 vol. best edit, 
—Jovlinson’s des Isles 
de Sicile, &e. 

1795 to 1k34—Encyclopedia Britannica, 20 vol.—-Gill’s Commen- 
tary ow the Bible, 9 vol.—Milton’s Paradi-e Lost, with Iilustra- 
tions by Martin, 2 vel, mor,—Camberiand’s Outlines from the 
Ancients, large pap.—Brition’s Architectural Antiquities, 5 yol.— 
Pinkerton’s Voyages, 17 vol.—Hedwig Species Moscorum Fron- 
dosoram, 11 vol.—Diziouario della Lingua Italiana, 7 vol.— 
Richardsow’s Arabic ond Persian Dictionary, 2 vol.—AND IN 
OCTAVO: Han-ard’s Parliamentary History and Debates, 122 
vol.—the ‘dition ot the Works of Robertson, Johnson, 
Home and Sa ! *. large 
Tarkev mor.— ery by Batty, &e. 
; vel.—the Works of Gibbon, Hooke, 
&c.—Bufion, Histoire Naturelle, 
a k, Manuel d’Ornithologie, 
wnl-Werast, Atlas des Oine aux, col, Plates—Guicciardini et 
Botta Storia d’ltalia, 20 vol.—Martens, Re 


“il 
vol. oy uvres Completies de Voitaire, 3 vol.—CEuvres de Volney, | 


8 vol. . &C.; together with a Portion of the 


LAW LIBRARY of a BARRISTER, 


consisting of Reports and Modern Practical Treati-es ; 
A CHOICE COLLECTION of FOREIGN 
BOOKS 


on Natural History and General Literatare ; 


ORIENTAL BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS ; 
and the 
STOCK of a FANCY STATIONER, 


from the Country. 

*,* Money advanced on Books; aud Valuations of every 

Description of Property made for the Payment of the 
Duty, xe. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, ETC. 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON avd HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. 306, High Holborn, on TUESDAY, 
following Days, at Half-past Twelve o'clock precisely each day, 


in fading 
TAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vol.—Works 


of Crabbe, 8 vol.—Burns, 8 vol.—Scott, 12 vol.—Byron, 

; all new editions—Eucyclopedia Metropolitana, 11 vol.— 

A vent by Gwillim and Dodd, 

vt, 5 vol.—Retrospective Review, 16 vol. 

2 vol.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 35 vol,.— 

Demosthenis Opera, 10 vol.—Hawker’s Works, 10 vol. large 

rd’s Spirit of Shakspeare, 453 Plates—Britton aud 

m, 2 vol. large paper—Hallaw’s Constitutional 

Middle Ages, 6 vol.—Annual- for 1835, <c.—THE 

RY consists of Ledgers, Day, Cash, aud various Ac- 

count Books; Printing, Writing, Pac king, and other Papers; 

Copy, Cyphering, Parcel, and School Books; Peus, Ink, Pencils, 

&c. XC. 

Bay be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms, 


#,* Catalogues of Sales will be regularly forwarded to those 


who will favour Messrs. G, and H. with their address, 


M! R. R. WINSTANLEY respectfully an- 
eee —: he is instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
ANCHESTER, on WEDNESDAY, the 2% ond, 
~ Are L, 1835, at Half past 10 oclock 
i das precise ter nd rare Collection of ror’ ~ 
GRAPHIC AL, histor ic AL ,and ECCLESIASTICAL WORKS, 
relating to Lancashire and the adjacent Districts, but princ ipally 
to the Town of Manchester, Among the Standard Works are 
those of West, the Two Whittakers, Aikin, Gregson, Ormerod, 
Lysons, Hunter, Hibbert, Nicholson, "Burns, Fatield, and Baines, 
The printed TRACTS re lating to the Civil’ Wars comprive many 
not in the British Museum, whilst many have been transcribed 
from that institution. ON WITCHCRAFT: the whole of Dar- 
rell’s Tracts, with the rare Work of George Moore (from the 
Heber Collection), Deacon and Walker’s Books, Heywood’s and 
Shadwell’s Plays, and Webster’s Work, with a Collection (sup- 

pd to be complete) relating to the Surey Luposture. IN 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY: Transcript of the Proceedings 
of the Manchester Classes, with the Controversial Tracts between 
the Presbyterians and Independents, and the Presbyterians and 
Church of England—many Sermons by Heyrick, Herle, Angier, 
Eaton, Givps, Deacon, Curr, Grandy, Ac. —toge thy ‘er With minor 
Controversies. A most complete Collection of MANCHEST ER 
TRACTS, from Heawood’s Celebration of Charles the Second’s 
Coronation (from Heber’s sale) to the present day, Old Plans of 
the Town, Portraits, Manuscripts, Specimens of all the News- 
papers pu lished, a Collection of Manchester Tradesmen’s Coins, 
circulated 1666, Xc. vc.; Robert Greene’s alt E 
Miller's Dangiter of Mane hester’—Copy of V 
cashire, 1567—a Sermon preached at Newparke Chapel, Latham, 
black letier, 1577—Greswell’s Collection towards a History of 
Manchester, MS.—a Collection of several Huudred Letters re- 
lating to Liverpool, addressed oriecionti ie Richard Norris, Esq. 
afterwards M.P. for “7 Town; from Thomas Norris, M.P.; Sir 
William Norris, Bart. M.P.; Edward Norris, M.P.; Jaspar } Mau- 
duit, M.P.; Sir — Johnson, Kot. M. P.: W. Clayton, M.P, 
&c. &e. , containing a minute History of the Borough from 1695 
to 1707.—There are besides Maps, Portraits, Views, and Books, 
which will be on view on Tuesday the 2ist. 

Catalogues are now ready, and may be had of Winstanley and 
Sons, and R. Bent, Paternoster-row, London; Wiustanley and 
Sons, Liverpool: and at R. Winstanley’s Office, Exchange, 
Manchester, price is, each, which will be returned to Pur- 
chasers, 


th GE, 
and THU i SAY £ . 


paper, elegantly half-bound in | 
5 vol. mor.— | 


| The Companion to 


Legacy | 


2ist April, and Four | 


; to which will be added, all the New Publications as 
pear. Catalogues, gratis. Also just published, 

ltatian Duettinos and Ariettas, by Ga * L’Alb 
* Amor Mendivante,’* L’Amanti universale,’ ¢ L’lo 
vito,’ and La Lana,’ New English Songs—‘ Take heed of time,’ 
* Prudence and Passion,’ ‘Joys of other days,’ by E. J. Lodore ; 
*Avother Moonlight,’ by J. A. Wade; Pieces by Herz, Hummel, 
Czerny, Moscheles, &e. Best Harp, Guitar, Violin, and Violon- 
cello Strings. P anofortes and Harps for sale or hire. 

Mori and L avenu, 28, New _Bond- street. 
FRENCH PLAYS. 

TRHE FRENCH DRAMA, illustrated by 

Arguments in English at the head of each Scene; with 
Notes, critical and explanatory. By A. GOMBERT, Under the 
above title, a selection from the best productions of the French 
dramatic writers is now in course of publication, is. 6d. each, 
neatly half-veund, and 1s, stitched, The following are published : 

By MOLIERE, | By RACINE, 

L’Avare. Andromaque. 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Le Malade tmaginaire. 
Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
L’ Ecole des Femmes, 
Le Médecin Malgré Lui. 
Le Misanthrope. 
Le Tarinffe. 
Les Femmes Savantes. 
Les Precieuses Ridicules. 
L’ Ecole des Maris. 
Amphitryon. 


ide; ou, les Fréres 
Ennemis. 
Alexandre, 
Berenice. 
pay one 
Les Plaideurs. 
E ather tr 


MOLIERE, in3 vols, bound, 15s. RAC INE, in 3 vols. bound, 158. 
J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





This day is published, in 8vo, price 4s, 6d. in boards, 

HE PHYGMOMET ER, 

an Instrument which renders the Action of the Arteries 
apparent to the Eye: the utility of this [nstrument in the Study 
of Disease, Researches on the Affections of the Heart, &c. Being 
a as presented to the Tnstiture of France. By Dr. JULIUS 
HERISSON, ith an Improvement of the Lustrament, and 
an Remarks, ?. ka Translator, 

. 5. BLUNDELL. 

Longman, nies, Orme, ores Green, and Longman. 


| (DIGE STION ‘UN Mi x8 KED; or, Advice 
moving Costiveness by Proper Means. And Instruc- 

| tions for — Food suitable to the Stomach and Bowels. 

y JAMES sCOTT, M.D, 

Also, 


London: 


by the same Author, 


the Lavement Pump. 
| Addressed to Persons who require or are in the habit of asing 


that Apparatus. Price 1s, 6d. sO, 
The Village Doctor; or, Family Medical 
| Adviser. Describing all the Disorders of the Haman Frame; 
and containing 4 escriptions intended for Families 
Clergyma reons in general, Price 5s. 
| The ab ire published by Sherwood, Paternoster-row ; and 
| sold by Bicknell aud Co, 369, Strand, adjoining Exeter Hall, 


MR. GUTHRIE’S NEW SURGICAL WORKS, 


N the ANATOMY and DISEASES of the 
NECK of the BLADDER, and of the URETHRA; with 

their appropriate means of cure; Plates, price 12s. boards; 

| being the Substance of the Leciares delivered in the Theatre of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and in the Westminster Hospital, 

| On the Certainty and Safety with which the 
Operation for the Extraction of a Cataract from the Haman Eye 
may be performed, Lge oe the Means by which it is to be accom- 
plished, Stitched, 

Burcess and Hill, 


\ fudmitl- street; 
St. James’s-street, 


and Sams’s Royal Library, 


| Just published, in 8vo. boards, price 12s. 


} PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 
| DISEASES of the SKIN, with Cases; and a particular 
| Cousideration of the more freque ntand intractable Forms of these 
Aflections, ty J. GREEN, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and late Surgeon in 
the Royal Na 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir > Hieary Halford, Bart. 

Tt has been the Author's in this Compendium to condense 
within the smallest possible space, not merely the results of his 
own experience, but the whole amount of practical information 
extant upon the highly important class of diseases of whic! 
treats. His most particular attention is constantly given to the 
diagnosis, and to the available means of treatment recommended, 

** Dr. Green is known to the profession to have an extensive 
practice in skin diseases, and in this book they are very accurately 
described.”— London Wed. and Surg. Journal. 

* We can state from our own knowledge of the benefits ex- 
perienced by numerous patients, and. heartily recommend both 
the work and the system it adyocates.”—Literary Gazette. 

* This is an excellent compenc evincing great experience 
and success oa the part of the Au "—Ryan’s Med, Journal. 

“We earnestly recommend those who are interested in the 
subject, not only to read this book, but to put the efficacy of the 
ageat to the test.”"— London Medical Gazette, 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 

COURSE of MATHEMATICS, com- 
posed for ne use of the Royal Military Academy. By 
CHARL "es HUTTO L.D. F.R.S. late Professor of Mathema- 

With many Corrections and improve- 

S GREGORY, L.L.D. Professor of Ma- 
Royal Military Academy. In 3 vols, 8yo. 
Either volume separately, 10s. 6d, 


80, 


Dr. Hutton’s Compendious Measurer. 


55. 
. A Key to the Same. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical Tables. 
on 7th edition, By Dr. Gregory. 18s 


A Key to the Course of Mathematics. 
D. Dowling. 8vo. il. 

ndow: Longman, Rees, and Co.; T. Cadell; 
radock; J. Richardson; C.J. G. and F. Rivingt ton; J. Booker; 
Parbary, Allen, aud Co, ; J. M. Richardson; R. Hunter; Harding 

and Lepard; J. Duncan; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; 
+ Harvey aud Darton; Simpkin and Marshall ; Cowie 
Souter ; Holdsworth and Ball; Smith, Elder, and 

| ty and Stirling and Kenny, Edinburgh. 


ments. 
thematics inthe 
1d, 11s. 6d. 


12mo. 


Royal 
By 
Baldwin and 
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Just published, in post 8vo. price 8s. boards, the and edit. of 
RO BATION; and OTHER TALES. 
By the cn, — Selwyn in Search of a Daughier,’ 
Yivmpia Morata 
“ This volume is a of the most Seuekafet which for a long 
time has falien into our hands; and we should be doing injustice 
to our feelings did we not strongly recommend it to the public.”” 


—Free Press. ' 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


THE HON. R. TALBOT’S EDITION OF FAUST, 
: ae in demy 8vo. price “0 Sk: 
FA of GO ‘HH E; 





HE 
T ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH RHY Ag 
By the Honourable ROBERT TALBOT, 
Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
L D M A I 





S: 
Their VARIETIES—CHARACTERS and CONDITIONS, 
“This volume displays both talent and acquirement—there is 
not one old maid in fifty who will not be pleased with its perusal.” 
—Liierary Gazette. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 


This day is published, in 12mo, price 3s. in boards, 
LAIN SERMONS, preached i in the Parish 
Church of Hampton, Middlese 
By the Rev, H. F. SIDE BOTTOM, M.A 
Printed for J. G. and F. aa tata St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Wate rloo-place, Pall Mall. 


This day is published, in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 

EN PLAIN SERMONS, chiefly on par- 

ticular Occasions. To which are added, TWO ASSIZE 

SERMONS, preached in the Cathedral Charch ‘of Salisbury, in 
the Year pe 

7 the Rev, FULWAR WILLIAM FOWLE, 

Rector of Allington, and Perpetual Curate of Amesbury, Wilts. 

Printed for J. G. and F. . etaeae St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo- _— Pall Mal 


n 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 








boards, 





EMOTRS of the LIFE of the 
RIGHT NOR. se Aang ag MACKINTOSH, 
vhis 


ited b Son 
ROBERT JAMES — KINTOSH, Esq. 


t 8vo 
THE LIFE OF” ';DMUND KEAN. 


3. 
Seneat? OF A RESIDENCE IN 
OUTH AFRICA. 
+ THOS. PRINGLE, 
Late amen: to the Anti- Slavery Society, 
‘ew — 


n2p _ t volt 


SPECIMENS oF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS: 


ith NOTEs, 
ms © HAR ts LAMB. 
New em 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CHAS. LAMB. 


_ Edward Moxon, Dover-stre ete 


SACRED SYMBOLS. 
This day is published, in 1 thick vol. small 8vo. 
KEY to the SYMBOLICAL LAN- 
GUAGE of SCRIPTURE, by which numerous Passages 
are explained and illustrated. Founded on the Symbolical Dic- 
tionary of Daubuz, with Additions —_ v itringa, Ewaldus, aud 
others. By THOMAS V 

Author of * Biblical Gleanings,’ &e. 

Thomas Clark. London: Hamilton and Adams. 
Df whom may be had, lately Vile. 

The Biblical Cabinet, Vol. VILL., containing 
Pareau’s Principles of the Interpretation of the Old Testament, 
Translated from the Original by Professor Forbes, King’s Col- 
lege, Aberdeen.—Also, 

Vol, V. hholuck’s C ommentary on the Romans, 
Vol. VI. Tholuck’s Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. 
_ Vol. Vil. Planck's Sac red Philology, &c. 





Edinburgh : 


‘his day | are + published, price 4s. 
OUR LECTURES on POOR LAWS, 


delivered before the University of Oxford, in Michaelmas 


Term, ian 
y the Rev. W. F. LLOYD, M.A. F.R.S 
Stadent oF v hrist Church, Professor of Political Economy. 
Roake and Varty, 31, Strand, London; and J. H. Parker, 
Oxford. Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 
Two Lectures on the Checks to Population. 
Price 2s. And 


A Lecture on the Notion of Value. Price ls. 6d. 


HAPMAN | and HALL, 186, Stra nd, 
Will pebuee in the course of "April, the following 
NEW WORKS. 
In 1 volume, foolscap, ey bound in embossed cloth, 


[HE ARTIST ; os, ‘Tae Ladies’ Instruc- 

tor in Ornamental Painting, Drawing, &c., consisting of 

ae pinta ney Japan sey Oriental Tinting, 
ransferring, Inla eturi - 

poner ae ay eee alr ying, and Manufacturing Or 
By B. ANDEE, Teacher. 

Embellished with a Reoetifen Frontispiece and Titlepage, 
ego in i olours, by Baxter, and numerous other Illustra- 
In 1 vol. testes cloth boards, 

Rambles in Northumberland and on the 
Scottish Border, interspersed with brief Notices of interesting 
Events in Border History. By Stephen Oliver, the Younger, 
Author of ‘ Scenes and Recollections of Fly Fishing.’ 

3. 
Square 16mo. bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
4 Caroline; or, the Pleasures of a Birth- Day. 
Tilustrated by 6 Engravings on Wood. By M. M, 
Author of Geography of the British Isles,” * M+ Rodwell, 
Square 16mo. bound in cloth, price 2s. 
The Spoiled Child Reclaimed. “Hliustrated 


6 Engravings on Wood. By M. M. I, 
t ings Ry ed M. Rodwell, Author of 











Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. a 
RANS FUSION; a Novel. 
By the late WILLIAM GODWIN, Jun. 
Edited by Mrs, SHELLEY. 
With Biographical lutroduction by WILLIAM GODWIN, Esq. 
** Some noble spirits—judging by themselves— 
May yet conjecture what I might have been.” 
Printed for John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square. 
NEARLY READY, 
In small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
E zz R ' H; 
its Physical Contaten, and most remarkable Phenomena. 
By MULLINGER HIGGINS, 


Fellow of the “het... Society, and Lecturer on Natural 
Philosophy, Guy’s Hospital. 
London: Orr and Smith, Paternoster-row; and W, and R. 


Chambers, Waterloo: piace, Edinburgh. 





NEARLY READY. 
olume, demy 8vo. with a Portrait, 
EMOIRS of JOHN SELDEN, and of 
the Political Struggle Sane the Reigns of the first Two 
Monarchs of the House of Ste 
By GEORGE W. JOHNSON, F.L.S. 
“ Nec rege, nec populo, sed utroque.” 
London: Orr and Smith, Paternoster-row; and W. and R. 
Chambers, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh, 





In In royal 32mo. price — 6d. roan lettered ; 3 4s. em! 


5s. me CO, 
DIAMOND POCKET: DICTIONARY 
Uniform with Corral’s 


of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
and W. and R. 





edition of Johnson and Walker’s Dictionary. 
London: Orr and Smith, Paternoster-row ; 
Chambers, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh. 


Just published, in small 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, and 7s. 6d, 


morocco, 
UDIE’S NATURAL HISTORY of 
BIRDS, explanatory of their Structure, Action, Geo- 
se Distribution, and Systematic Arrangement. 

“Mr. Mudie’s work contains, in a small compass, a luminous 
exposition of the principles of Ornithology, suited to the capacity 
of the young reader, and rendered attractive by a very agreeable 
style.” —Morning Chronicle, Jan. 23, 1835 

London : Orr and Smith, Paternoster- row; and W. and R, 
c hambers, Waterloo- = e, Edinburgh. 


ols. Ost BVO. 
Octavia. ‘IRE y sven NE; 
A MANX STORY, 


By Miss ANNE TALLANT, 

“* This is a work of no common order, aud must succeed,”— 
Metropolitan, 

“We have not for a long time met with so pleasing a story, so 
singularly real, and so much of home aud heart in its pages.?”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“The style is most pure, and the portraiture of character 
delicate to a degree that only a woman could attain.””—Morning 

era 

Saunders and Otley, C onduit- street, Hanover-square. 





Just published, in demy 8vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
(Dedicated, by permission, to Lord Holland,) 
E S. 


Ly ft sem the sian FAB 
From the Spanish of Y A A . 


y RICHARD ANDRE 

“* These enuuidie r productions are ie aie entirely to the 
illustration of literary subjects—Authorship, Compilation, Criti- 
cism, Plagiarism, re The general design is amusing, just, 
and sensible, and th ables are translated in easy aud correct 
verse Shiny og Gazelle. 

** These Fables are light and amusing reading ; and may be 
said - form an addition to our literature.” —Spectator 

Tyis is a spirited eg ae ad one of the most celebrated 
poets of Spain.””—Sunday Herale 
Smith, Elder, a Co. Cornhill. 











ise. On Wednesday next, 
ee by special command, to the King, 
f 


Fourth Volume, price 215. 0! 
ARTIN "S HISTORY of the BRITISH 


COLONIES. With numerous Maps and authorized 
Official Docaments (hitherto unpuvlished ), Statistical Charts, &c. 
Containing AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, &c.—Cape of Good 

Hope, Mauritius, Seyc elles, Ne outh Wales, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Swan River, South Aus alia, Falkland Islands, Sierra 

Leone, Gambia, St. Helena, Ascension, &c 
James C ochrane and Co. 11, W aterloo- place. 


NEW WORK BY THE ETTRICK — 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s 


’ | ‘ALES of the WARS of MONTROSE. 
By JAMES HOGG, Esq. Author of ‘ The Queen’s Wake.’ 
“ Hogg’s Tales—rough, | tracy and welcome.”—Lorp Byron, 
** Hogg has taken up this in a manner pec uliarly hisown. The 
Tales are national, picturesque, and animated ; mixed with these 
are snatches equally pathetic. Again we commend our old 
friend, and leave him and his ‘Tales of the Wars of Montrose’ 
to public favour.” —Lilerary Gazette. 

















Vol. I. price only 5s. of 

The Songs of England and Scotland. With 
Introduction and Notes by the Editor, and richly embellished 
with a Portrait of the gallant amd poetical Lovelace, from a 
painting in Dulwich College, and a Vignette by Stothard of 
The Lovers,’ engraved by Charles Rolls. “Phe work (to be com- 
leted in two volumes) will be bound similar to Allan C unning- 
am’s beautiful edition of Burns, whose Songs the present Col- 

lection is designed seamen’ 


In 1 vol. omail 8v0. 75. 6d. 

Poems of the late Honourable William Robert 

Spencer. A_ new edition, with corrections and additions. To 
be _ refixed a Biographical Memoir, by the Editor. 

‘oems are full of sweetness and delicacy ; and the vo- 
an. 4? one that cannot fail to be highly appreciated. The 
Memoir is beautifully and purely written, and abounds in sound 
and novel views of society; and it breathes, withal, a spirit of 
true ee Mag, April, 1835. 


4. 
And in a few days, 
Dedicates | to the pee y of Hastings,) 

n post Svo. price 10s. 6d. 
Journal of the Heart. 


published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 145, 

RAV ELLING MEMS, during a a TOUR 

through BELGIUM, RHENISH PRUSSIA, GERMAN 
SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE, in the Summer and Ag’? 
of 1832; inckating = » Excursion up the Rhine. Autuma 

‘HOMAS DYKE, Jun, 

“A very intelligent and observing traveller.”— New Monthi, 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and im 


SIR CHARLES SCUDAMORE’S MEDICAL Works, 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 2s, 
RINCIPLES of the TREATMENT of 
GOUT; with a further Examination of the effects of Col. 
chicum asa Temedy ; H 5 some Observations on the use of 
Veratria in that disea 
Already bed, the 2nd edition, 8vo0. price 75, 6d, 
Cases illustrative of a new and successfyl 
Mode of treating Consum = pet 
The 2nd edition, 8vo. 8s, of 
A Treatise on the Composition and Medical 
Properties of the chief Mineral Waters of England, with jj. 
structions for the use of the several Springs, 
Treatise on Gout, Gravel, &c. thick 8vo, 4th 
edition, 20s, 


Treatise on the Nature and Care of Rhey. 
matism, 8vo. 15s, 


On some of the _ Feepertios of the Blood ig 
Health and Disease, 8vo. 6s. 


On the Stethoscope; with Observations on 
the French Practice of Medicine, 5s. 


Observations on Gout and Colchicum, 2nd 


edition, 8vo. 6s. 
Longman and Co. Paternoster-row. 

THE LIF of CHRIS? 

in 28 Sections, came and arranged, from the Feer 
Gospels, into one continued Narrative, with Questions and By. 
planations. Biographies of the Four Evangelists, and of Joby 
the Baptist, and a connected Series of Prophecies relating to the 
Messiah, are prefixed ; and a form of Family or Privaie Worsh 
is subjoined, so as to form a simple manual of religious kgow. 
ledge aud ——- intended chietly for the young. 

tev. EDWARD JOHNSTONE, M.A. 

Chaplain of a Incorporated General Cemetery, tot 

To be had of Longman and Co., and all Bookselle 
65. € 6d. gilt and lettered. 

OMPLETE EDITION of COWPER, 
with HIS PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
By need maw. Mr. GRIMSHAWE, 

“Tt is with the sincerest pleasure that we announce a perfect 
Falition of the whole Works of this exemplary Christian Poet, 
The Editor is decidedly one of the most competent persons that 
could be selected, whether we judge from his religious charac. 
ter, his high literary reputation, or the excellent manner in 
which he bas prepared the two volumes now before us. That 
the sale of this Work will exceed that of any modern public 
tion we can have no doubt, The Poet is one of the most 
in the language, and the cost is comparatively nothing, if we 
take into consideration the elegant way in which the work is 
got up; the Iilusirations are really beautiful. The ensuing 
volumes will be published monthly, so as to be ready for delivery 
with the Magazines. In a word, this Edition of Cowper’s Works 
ought to find its way into every drawing- room and every cotlage 
in the United Kingdom,.”—San 

Saunders and Otley, Cc aanetity Benover seers 
Just published, price : 
HE REPROVING ANGE a : A Vision. 
By CATHERINE GRACE GODWIN, 
Author of ‘ The Wanderer’s Legacy,’ * Sappho,’ &e. 

“This is a beautiful little poem. In it piety, borrowing the 
wings of poetry, desceuds like a dove upon the turbid soul, aud 
fans it to peace and resignation; we entreat for it the 
of the right minded.” —Metropolitan Magazine for April. 

** While recoilecting the pleasure which we derived four or 
five years ago, from the perusal of the ‘ Wanderer’s Legacy,’ 
we took up * The Reproving Angel’ with expectation of gralifi- 
cation. It evinces the same power of imagination, copiousnes 
of diction, and facility of versitication, as its predecessor, and 
it has a higher moral object, This is an age peculiarly distie- 
guished for the number of its intellectual and highly-gified 
women ; and Mrs. Godwin is one of the brightest stars in the 
constellation.”— Literary Gazette, April 

Sampson Lowe, 42, Lamb’s ¢ ‘onduit-street. 














This FE is published 

















On the Ist of May will be published, in royal 8vo. Part I. 
pages), to be completed in Ten Parts, price 3s. each, - a 
HE HOLY BIBLE; containing the OLD 

§ V TESTAMENTS, revised from corrected Texts 
of the Original Tongues, “ry with former Translations diligently 
compared ; with Critical and nlanatory Notes, 

By B. BOOTHROY Db, D.D. 
Editor of the * Biblia Hebraica,’ &c. &e. 

The Work announced comprises the ‘Text of ‘the Author's 
Family Bible and Improved Version, with such corrections a3 % 
repeated and diligent perusal during the last ten years has sag- 
gested, aided by the many biblical works which have been pub- 
lished since his own was completed. The results of the labours 
of the most eminent scholars and biblical critics of past and pre- 
sent times, will here be found in a condensed form; by which 
infidel obje ctions are in many instances satisfactorily obviated, 
and the judicious English reader will be enabled to perceive the 
sense, coherence, and beauty of the Holy Scriptures. 

Printed for James Duncan, Paternoster-row ; and may be had 


of all Booksellers. 
Just pa NCT in 1 vol. 6vo. price 8s. 
HE ON MANUSCRIPTS. 
These most inte cot on and extraordinary Manuscripts 
were discovered and are embodied in the Library of Dr, Kloss, 
of Frankfort; the Catalogue of which, enumerating upwards 
of four thousand five hundred Works printed before 1536, is en- 
riched with eight folding Plates, therein giving fac-similes of no 
less than twenty-five different specimens of writing used by the 
illustrious Melancthon; and Sketch of his Life, and circum- 
stances connected with his Writings. 

“The Melancthon Manuscripts.—We have had great pleasure 
in perusing a volume, which has just issued from ‘the press, and 
which, although it does not fall within the nominal class of lite- 
rary productions, contains information, we will venture to 88Yy 
more interesting and important, not to the curious and the 
learned only, but to all men of intelligence and reflection, than 
nine hand and ninety-nine out of every thousand of those 
which are anvaally introduced to the world by professional 
° et de lettres.’ "— Morning Post 
and Son, Wellington-street, Strand, London; and 





and NEW 














Volume the Second. 
Edited by Lady Charlotte Bu 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 » Waterloo-place, 


3S. Sot! 
sold by all Booksellers, 
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6vo. price 6s. (2nd edition), ne 
E FLEET REGISTERS, comprising the 
of Fleet Marria, 
History PION SOUTHERDEN BURN, 
Author of ‘ The History of Parish Registers.’ 
An amusing as well as useful little work.”—Times. 
«for many other curious facts we refer the reader to the 
oe — At gtOns | Butterworth ; Suter. 
— 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
L L I E S. 
Vy A Tale of the last Century. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. ‘ 
Also, 3 New Edition, with several Iilustrations by Schetky, of 
Second Series, 2 


vols. 
Naval Sketch-Book. By Capt. Glascock, R.N. 


blished, in 1 vol. 8vo. containing 15 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
This day is extra cloth boards, lettered 
EMARKS on the ARCHITECTURE of 
the MIDDLE AGES, pooany of ITALY. 
By R. WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S. &c. 
‘And late Fellow of Caius College. 
aye A few copies are printed on royal paper with India Proof 
Impressious of the Plates, price 1. 1s. 

This Treatise includes an Analysis of the Decorative Architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages, from the extinction of the Classical 
yles in the Fourth Century, to their revival in the Fifteenth, 
mid isons between the forms under which it appears in 





France, Germany, England, the Netherlands, and especially in 
; illustrated by Descriptions of a great number of Edifices. 
Plates contain a variety of inedifed examples, and the 
copiows list of Htalian Buildi which accompanies the Work 
vill be found of essential service to the Traveller. 
Cambridge: Prioted for Messrs. J. and J. J. Deighton; and 
sold in London by Messrs. Longman and Co. Paternoster-row ; 
W. Pickering, Chancery-lane; and J. Weale, 59, High Holborn 


ished, by J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s 
Jet pool Churchyard, price 4s. 6d. neatly ound, 








Comprising Prefatory Observations on the Origin and Structure 
of ge; an Analysis of Poetry, in which the various tropes 
ud figures are illustrated by the most striking and beautiful ex- 
iets; Directions for the proper modulation of the Voice, the 
delineation of the Passions, &c., together with a new and choice 
Selection of Pieces, from the most esieemed authors, adapied to 
Recitation and Reading, with copious instructions for their ap- 
propriate delivery. 
By R, T. LINNINGTON, Teacher of Elocution, &c. 

The Rhetorical Speaker’ will be found to contain a collection 
of the finest pe! in the ees and the most suitable for 
recitation and reading. Several of the pieces are original, and 
very few of them nave ever appeared in similar works. It also 
astodies much interesting and useful information on language 
in geveral, and on the English language in particular. The 
darecter of poetry, and the laws of versifi ¥#, are treated in 
acompreheusive and perspicuous manuer nd the figures of 
Rhetoric are exemplified by the finest poetical gems. 
uk, AINSWORTH’S ROMANCES—NEW EDITION 

OF ‘ROOKWOOD.’ 
Just ready, revised and corrected throughout by the Author, 
a new edition of 

0 O K W oO O D. 
“The best and most conclusive thing that can be said 
aout this work is, that ithas ‘created a sexsation.? Mr, Ains- 
worth has produced a romance of no ordinary khind—the story of 

Rockwood is a Jezend of enchaining interest.”—Fraser’s Mag. 

“Commend us to ‘ The Ride to York’! We do not hesitate 
tp pronounce it one of the boldest, most original and most effec- 
te sketches that we know in any modern novel. We have only 
ove fault to find with this masterly description, that it is too long 
tbe transferred to our columns.”—Lit, Gazette. 


#,* “ A new historical romance is announced, 
by the author of *‘ Rookwood,’ founded upon the adventures of 
‘The Admirable Crichton,’ No subject more daring, and at the 
anetime more brilliant, can well te conceived, than the one 
elected by Mr. Ainsworth for the fresh display of his talent.”— 
Morning Post. 

Printed for John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 
lu svo. price 9s. bound, and in L2mo. 5s. 6d. bd. 

HE NEW WHOLE DUTY of MAN, 

containing the Faith as well as Practice of a Christian, 
mile easy for the Practice of the Present Age,as the Old Whole 
Doty of Man was designed for those unhappy times in which it 
written ; and supplying the Articles of Christian Faith which 
we wanting in that book, though essentially necessary to 





he 
Printed for Longman and Co.; J. Richardson; J. M. Richard- 
m; Hatchard and Son; J. Booth; Baldwin and Co.; J. G. and 
EL Rivingion ; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin 
wiCo.; S. Hodgson; and Houlston and Son. 


hTwo Parts, each 2s. 6d. neatly bound in black, or “complete, 
’ bs. neatly bound in calf, 

HE NEW WEEK’S PREPARATION 

fora WORTHY RECEIVING of the LORD’S SUPPER, 

‘recommended and appointed by the Church of England ; and 
‘Companion to the Altar, directing the Communicaut in his 

jour and Devotions at the Lord’s Table. 
Revised bv SAMUEL WIX, A.M., F.R. & AS. 
b Vicar of St. Bartholomew-the-Less, London, 

Printed for Longman and Co.; J. Richardson; J. M. Rich- 
whon; Hatchard and Son; Baldwin and Co.; J.G. and F. 
Riington ; J. Duncan; Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin aud Co. ; 
‘Hodgson; and Howlston and Son. 

5 Of whom may be had, 
the Original New Week’s Preparation for a 
orthy Receiving of the Lord’s Supper, &c. In Two Parts 
ach Is. 6d. bound. — : 

The New Whole Duty of Man, 8vo. 9s. bd.; 


ud 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 
Just published, 3rd edition, in 18mo. price 4s. in cloth, 


CENTURY of CHRISTIAN PRAYERS 
on FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY; with a Morning 
4d Evening Devotion. 
By the Rev. JAMES FORD, B.D. 
Vicar of Navestock, Essex. 
London: Longman, Rees, and Co.; J. G. and F. Rivington ; 
* Hatchard and Son. Ipswich, J. Raw. 
y the same Author, 
The New Devout Communicant, according 


© the Church of E. » iti . 6d. m4 
aller edition, jEagtend 6th edition, 3s, 6d. bound in black ; 








This day is published, in 18mo, price 3s. in boards, 
NUIDE to the HOLY SACRAMENT of 
the LORD’S SUPPER. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 
Chaplain to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, 
Printed for J. G. and F, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-piace, Pall Mali. 





This day is published, price 5s. second edition, revised and re- 
arranged, with an Analysis and Notes, 
R. HERAUD'S “singularly remarkable” 
Poem in Terza Rima, THE DESCENT INTO HELL; 
to which are now added, URLEL, (the Fragment of) a Mystery, 
and THREE ODES. 
N.B. The Fragment of Uriel is a “ psychological curiosity.” 
Opinions,—* A production worthy of any Time and any Coun- 
try. In its lofty Thougut aud deep Philosophy we perceived the 
“—e of a mind full of strong influence and noble purposes.”— 
Morning Post, 1834.——* A gigantic power aud grasp of i— 
musical correctness of ear, with which the sound is adapted to 
the sense.”— Belle Assemblee, 1830. “The author is a 
consummate master of the Art of Poetry Atlas.——** A close 
reasoner, a powerful disrutant,a keen logician.” —Fraser’s Mag. 
— “Not uaworthy of Milton himself.”—Gent.’s Mag. 
Also, by the same Author, lately published, superbly printed in 
imp. 8vo. price Que Guinea, 
The Judgement of the Flood. A Poem. 
Opinions.—‘*‘ A vigorous and able production—the subject is 
well adapted to develope the characteristics of the author’s powers 
—the time of action aflords scope to a fancy which delights in the 
vast, the sublime, the terrible.”’—Times. See also Quarterly, 
Foreign Quarterly, and Presbyterian Reviews, Atheneum, Allas, 
Brighton Herald, xc. Xe. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-sireet. 





Albemarie-street, 
BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
IFE of GENERAL SIR JOHN MOORE. 


By his Brother, JAMES CARRICK MOORE, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


Il, 
LIFE OF GENERAL WOLFE. 

By DAWSON TURNER, E>q., assisted by Communications from 

Mr. SOUTHEY. 


2 vols. post Svo. In the Press, 


Ill. 
MEMORIALS OF HAMPDEN, HIS PARTY, 
AND HIS TIMES, 

By LORD NUGENT. 

Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, 30s, 


IV. 
LIFE OF BELISARIUS. 
By LORD MAHON, 
6vo. Maps, 12s. 


Vv. 
LIFE OF ADMIRAL RODNEY. 
By General MUNDY. 
2 vols, 8vo. 245, 
John Marray, Albemarle-street. 


PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 
Just published, the 2nd edition of 
To TT . . rT 7 
ESSONS on NUMBER, as GIVEN at a 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL, at CHEAM, Surrey, con- 
isting of 
Part 1. THE, MASTER’S MANUAL, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
- THE SCHOLAR’S PRAXIs, l2mo. 2s. bound. Sold 
separately. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 

University of London, Upper Gower-street. 

The 19th edition, illustrated with a great variety of new Wood 
engravings by Baxter, in royal 18mo, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
HE LOOKING-GLASS for the MIND; 

or, Intellectual Mirror; being an elegant Collection of 
the most delightful little Stories and interesting Tales, chief 
translated from that much-admired work, ‘ L’Ami des Enfans.’ 
London: Printed for Lonzgmanand Co. ; Baldwin and Crad 

T. Cadell; J. G. and F. Rivi mn; R. Scholey; R. 5. Kirby ; 

Hamilton and Co. ; Whittaker and Co.; J. Souter; Simpkhin and 

Marshall; Darton and Harvey; Houlston and Son; and W, 

Edwards, 





Published by Longman and Co. 
TREATISE on FEVER. 
By SOUTHWOOD SMITH, M.D. 
Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 

** Stands without competition at the head of all that has been 
written on this abstruse disease.”—Westminster Review. 

**Replete with valuable information on a disease of the most 
frequent occurrence, of the most formidable nature, and of the 
greatest embarrassment to young practitioners.’’— London Med, 
and Surg. Jovrnal, 

** While the study of this work must be a matter of duty to 
the members of the medical profession, the general reader will 
find it perfectly intelligible, interesting, and convincing, and 
of great practical utility.”—Monthly Repository. 

“One of the most able of the philosophical works that have 
aided the advancement of the science of medicine during the last 
half century.”—A#zaminer. 

*« One of the best treatises on fever in our langaage.”—Ame- 
rican Journal of the Medical Sciences. 

**The best that ever flowed from the pen of a physician in any 
age or country.” —Medico-Chirurgical Review. 





Just published, a 2nd edition, with Notes, 12mo. price 7s. 
OYAGE DE POLYCLETE; ou, Lettres 
Romaines, abregé de louvrage original de M. le Baron 

de Theis, & tusage de la Jeunesse, par M. DE ROUILLON, 

The adventures of the son of Crantor have long honoured the 
name of the Baron de Theis, not only by the truth of their de- 
scription of Roman manuers, customs, and institutions, but also 
by the elegance of style, the excellence of sevtimeut, and the 
perfection of morality, with which they are ornamented. 

The ‘ Travels of the Young Anacharsis’ furnished the model 
for those of Polycletes; and as the plan was the same, so is this 
work, in its execution, equally correct and unexceptionable ; 
and it may be asserted that an attentive perusal of the ‘ Travela 
of Polycletes’ will make us as fully acquainted with the life 
manners, and customs of the Romans, as that of Anacharsis did 
with se of the Greeks. 

« Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


’ ’ 
WASS’S PURIFIED WHITE 
e ALMOND SOAP. 

Tne Manufacturers ot F: Soaps have long since considered 
thev had arrived at the summit of perfection. but the first trial 
of Wass’s White Almond Soap will prove that the discovery 
R. W. has made exceeds ail other Soaps for its purity, by 
cleansing and softening the skin, and making a superior creamy 
lather, which adds so much to the comfort in washing and shaving, 
as well as the fine fragrance of its perfume. From the many 
satisfactory accounts which have been received of this valuable 
article, R. W. will select one remark from a Gentleman con- 
ceruing it:—** I have been a connoisseur in Soap ever since I 
began to shave—(and the Gentieman appeared to be upwards 
of fifty vears of ave)—I have travelled through Germany, France, 
fraly, &c., and have used all the Soaps which have been recom- 
mended to me, but I have net found any to equal your White 
Almond Soap.’’—Sold in squares at &d., and round cakes at 8d. 
is., and Is. 6d. each; being one third less than the usual price 
for fine Fancy Soaps.——Manufaciured by R. Wass, 21, 
William-street, London Bridge. 


LOOK TO YOUR Locks! 
AN EXPOSURE OF THE SYSTEM PURSUED BY THE 
_ _ WENDERS OF LOCKS. : 
THE limited space of an Advertisement 


renders it impossible to do justice to this subject. 

It has loug been a system with the lronmongers and ordinary 
Veuders to stock their shelves with that description of Lock that 
yields to them the greatest profit at the least outlay, regardless 
of its security, and this explains why the public do not get justice 
done them when they apply to [ronmongers, aud that they are 
paving as much for a spurious imitation, as they would pay for 
a Genuine Secure k; Country Locks are got up expressly for 
sale, regardless of the nice interior fittings which constitute their 
security. 

Many applications are made to Ironmongers for areally secare 
Lock, regardless of its price, and if the applicant is supplied 
with a spurious Lock, what has the Vender done! in too many 
instances involved a whole family in ruin; the daily police 
reports furnish us with too many instances of this kind, and it is 
but fair to suppose that the greatest number of thefts do not 
come before the public, such as taking away valuable documents, 
making erasures, &c., which are not discovered till too late, as 
the duplicate key, made from wax impressions, affords the 
means of re-locking, to lull suspicion, 

A good Lock should possess the following properties :—that it 
cannot be picked: that the Key will not admit impressions being 
taken in sealing-wax or other substances, to allow even a first- 
rate workman to make a fac-simile (a positive failure in ever 
other description of Key); and the capability of producing suc! 
a number of changes, both on the Key and k, as to exclude 
all possibility of sending out duplicate Keys. 

“Observe,” the Lock with seven Guards or seven Notches at 
the end of the pipe of the Kevy,is this description of Lock, and 
S. Mordan assures the public that no other invention whatever, 
up to this moment, gives the same security conjointly in the Ke 
and Lock. Modern thieves do not generally attempt to pic’ 
good Locks, but get an impression from the Key, au important 
fact. Gentlemen whose mechanical curiosity requires further 
ese ation, are invited to the Manufactory, 22, CITY-ROAD, 

insbery,. 

To produce a secure Lock there must be some good mechani- 
cal coutrivances, and the security it affords to property in the 
absence of the principal, should not be lost sight of, if the price 
becomes a consideration on purchasing it, 

To prevent imposition, observe that each Lock has an oval 
sealing- wax impression, . : 

Ove Agent will be established in each principal Town in the 
United Kingdom, who will not be allowed to sell any other de- 
scription of Lock whatever, so that the purchaser may be pro- 
tected from having spurious Locks im upon him as genuine 
ones; the Public are requested to send their Orders for the 7 
Guard Lock direct to the Manufactory, 22, City-road, Finsbury, 
London, or to their Agents, as follow Chelmsford, Mr. Rich- 
mond; Lincoln, Mr. Forster; Boston, Mr. Noble; Holl, Mr. 
Forrester, jun. ; Halifax, Mr. Russell; Edinburgh, Mr. Hillard; 
Manchester, Mr. W. Pipe, &c. &c. Xc. 

The above Locks are made of all sizes, from the smallest Ca- 
binct to the largest Prison door, as at Newgate, Whitecross, and 
many other Prisons. 4 

iron Doors for Strong Rooms, fron Chests, Safes, Fire-proof 
Deed, Cash Boxes, &e. 2 

Geutlemen may see the Fire-proof Boxes put intoa furnace and 
brought out Red-hot, and the contents uninjured . 

«* The public should be more than ever cautious to observe 
what description of Lock they are depending upon, and on pur- 
chasing to know from their own judgment, that they have ob- 
tained the best Locks (attention to the above 4th and 6th article 
will enable persons to come to a correct judgment), for the fre- 
quent exposures of bad Locks pointing out their defects, have 
given such information to the dishonest, that they have not forgot 
to avail themselves of; this accounts for the increase of robberies 
which so defies the officers of our police stations to detect. 

S. MORDAN and Co., Locksmiths to their M and 
Government Offices generally, London. 
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R. B. EDE’S PORTABLE LABORATORY; 


The Testimonials and Approbation of the first Professors of Chemistry, as to the cheapness and judicious arrangement of this 


Cabinet, has caused so extensive a demand, that the Proprietor has 


been unable to procure a sufficient quantity of Apparatus for the 


immediate supply; he begs to apologize for the unfortunate delay experienced by the Trade, but assures them as well as the Scientific 


Public that this inconvenience is now entirely obviated. 


The MAHOGANY CABINET containing above 90 Tests, Re-Agents, Dr. Black’s Blowpipe, 
and other Apparatus, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Fitted up with Stoppered Bottles, Lock and Key, and French Polished, 21. 2s. 
Prepared for the Trade by ROBERT BEST EDE, also the Sole Inventor and Proprietor of the 


ODORIFEROUS COMPOUND, or PERSIAN SWEET BAGS. 


Sold by all Dress. Booksellers, Medicine Venders, and Dealers in Chemical Apparatus, who may be supplied by the 
holesale Houses in London ; also at Exeter, Wolverhampton, Glasgow, and Dublin, 
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8, New Burlington Street, April 17, 1835, 
MR. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘STORIES OF WATERLOO.’ 


M Y In 3 “T, ‘T F E. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST,’ &c. 


BECKFORD’S NEW WORK. 4. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE HEIR OF MORDAUNT. 





(Now READY.) 
sige, JUST PUBLISHED, 
3 vols. post Svo, 
LODO R E. By Mrs. Suetey, 
Author of ‘ Frankenstein,’ &e. 

“Mrs. Shelley is certainly ove of the most origi 
modern writers. * Lodore’ is full of talent and feclogeag 
must add, of ee Gaz. 


MR. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from an ori- 
ginal Painting by Sir Joshua Reyuoids, 

AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
ALCOBAGA AND BATALHA. 
By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq. 

Author of ‘Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal,’ 

* Vathek 


” &e. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA. 
With a TARTAR TRIP from ALEPPO to STAMBOUL, 
By the Rev. VERE MONRO, 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates. Under the Directions of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
‘ In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 
MR. KENNEDY'S va so WORK. A voy AG E OF y DISCOVERY 
“yo lh TO AFRICA AND ARABIA, 
HORSE-SHOE” ROBINSON, _ | Perforned in UMS. Leven and Barracooty rom tiny 
By GEORGE WINGROVE C OOKE, Esq. By the Author of Swallow Barn,’ Sc. By Capt THOMAS 4 BOTELER, RN. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with two fine Portraits from an original Painting 7. E 
by Kneller, and a Bust by Rysbrach, in possession of the Earl MR. COOPER'S NEW NOVEL. FRANCESC A CARRARA, 
of Egremont. In 3 vols. post 8vo. By L. E. L., Author of * The Improvisutrice.’ 3 vols, 
THE MONNIKIN “A work of re markable we and genius.””— Examiner, 
4 q Nf . 
By the Author of ‘ The Spy,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ &c. TEN YEARS IN ‘SOUTH AFRICA; 
Including a Description of the 


WILD SPORTS OF THAT COUNTRY, 
By Lieut. J. W. MOUDIE, 2ist Fusiliers. 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 


2. 
MEMOIRS or LORD BOLINGBROKE, 
ND OF His TIMES 


3. 
ROUGH LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL 
KEPT IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, IN 1832, 33, & 34. 
1 vol, 8vo, 
By Lieut.-Col, BADCOCK, 


M. DE LAMARTINE' 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
BY M. DE LAMARTINE. 


*,* The occasional Poetry will be metrically rendered by Miss LANvon. 


MALVAGNA. 








8. 
A Romance. 3 vols. 





S TRAVELS IN THE EAST.—Ina few days, in small 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 


SYRIA, &c. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF * PAUL PRY.’ 
Just ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 
= saieaamemans AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
By JOHN POOLE, Esq. 
Now first collected, 
Published for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley. 
by all Booksellers throughout the kingdom. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE 
VOLU ME. 
‘ost Svo. price ouly 8s. 
HE LADY 'S OWN COOKE RY BOOK, 
and NEW DINNER TABLE DIRECTORY. yg pail g 
#2* The Receipts composing this volume have been collected Ray aye Rae eae Eee ee 
under peculiarly favourable circumstances by a Lady of distine- penta 
tion, whose productions in the lighter departments of literature 
entitle ber to a place amoung the most successful writers of the 
Present day. Moving in the first circles of rank and fashion, 
er associations have qualified her to furnish directions adapted 
to the manners and taste of the most retined luxury ; whilst long 
and attentive observation, and the communications of an exten- 
rive acquaintance, have enabled her equally to accommodate 
hem to the use of persons of less ample means and of simpler 


MISS STRICKLAND’S NEW WORK, 


Now ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
HE PILGRIMS OF W / ALSINGHAM, 
An Historical Roma 
By Miss AGNES STRIC KLAND. 
«* We consider * The Pilgrims of Walsingham’ to be an honout 
to the female pues bd oe Rose. ae Magazine, 


CHANCES AND CHANGES, 
A Domestic Story, 
By the Author of ‘Six Weeks on the Loire.’ 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 


Jast published, in 2 vols, 8vo. 24s. boards, 

EMAINS of the late ALEXANDER 

KNOX, Esq. of Dublin, M.R.1.A., containing Letiers and 
Essays on the Doctrines and Philosophy of Christianity, and the 
By EDMUND PEEL. wong hy oR the Courch of England, with Portrait, 
“ee St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-plaee, Pall y Where may also be had, 

_—_—— (eee Thirty Years’ Correspondence between John 
NEARLY R EADY, Jebb, D.D. F.R S., Bishop of Cheiaiets Ardfert, and Aghadoe, 
Gad there economical hebie post 8vo. w with a View of the Lake, engraved from a | and AL EXANDER KNOX, Esq. M.R.I.A. ; 

Printed for Henry Colburn, by R. Bentley; sold by all Book Drawing:ty Wim. Wenall, ABA. Eaited by the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, BD. 
sellers y n, by entiey; sold Dy all Book- ’. £-s M E RE: Perpetual Curaie of Ash-next Sandwich, formerly 
ete SE a a ee - “ = Chaplain to Bishop Jebb. 
1 published, price 5s. London : 


HE FRENCH PRONOUNCING ~ e Psormens London: James Duncan, 37, Paterncster-row ; Sal J 0G) 
in FOUR PARTS, 


Strand, 

** We have not before seen these things put in = practically This day is published, 2nd edit. correeted, and illustrated with a 
argh er ap ll hi a feed Gazette, Jan, ‘ Portrait, thick ‘foolse ap 8vo. cloth, lettered, RITINGS 
tler of the kind is not to be met with | in the wide EMOIRS of the LIFE and WRI 

circle of this class of publications.” —Leeds ae aa Jan. 19. r 
: By LUCIEN DE RUDELLE Fran Se ag pate 8 Rev. REGINALD HEBER, D.D,, late 
“Loudon : Delee end Co Dictinan *: By THOMAS TAYLOR, Author of the ¢ Life of Comper? 
<———___—— “! qa Loudon : J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piec adilly. 
“This day is peblished, with Thirteen engravings, Price 14s., oY 


° eo Kil —Part 1. of ¢ : HE COOK’S ORACLE. A New Edition. 
RANSACTIONS of the ROY AL SO- Containing a Complete System of ‘Conald for Catholic 


CIETY OF EDINBURGH, Families. 12m0, 7s. 6 


CONTENTS. « The Cook’s Oracle? we cousider as the ne plus ultra ‘uae 
. . science of Eating, and the very acme of excellence in cal 
© PD sd SABRES, Eaq. 3 | VIII. LORD GREENOCK: on literature, So much good seuse, combived with such exquisite 
ti i nvestigation of Mag- | the Coal Formation of the Gourmanderie—so much plain pot information conveyed in@ 
pond eras the Va-| Great Valley of the Scottish truly humorous and original a stvle—place the work on the very 
Needi ie. isl: Horizontal | rane SSOR CHRISTI eminence of the ample dome of Cookery.”"—Monthly Review. 
Il. PROFESSOR FORBES: on| SON: on the Chemical Exa- R bert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker and Co. London, 
the Electricity of Tourmaline | | 


mination of the Petroleum of On the 30th of April, to be continued Monthly, in imperial 4 
and other Minerals when ex- | 


i Rangoon. price ts. 6d. plain, aud 2s. coloured, Part I. o 
UP TORD GREENOCK : on | Ort LAM GREGORY : GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of 
the Phenomena displayed in 


Site Compaction of the . the WORLD; containing SEPARATE MAPS of the 
Soa iN ae loreene bans, | — en — Each ens anaes by a letter-press descri jon of 
Ss, ‘ 
in their relations with | the country, its geographical features, chiet towns @ 
population and general statistics ; together with a brief sketch @ 
its natural productions: forming at once a complete Atlas 
Jeography. 
To be completed in Sixteen Parts, each containing Three 
Maps, and the necessary quantity of letter-press. nd Re 
London: Orr and Smith, Paternoster-row ; and W. 2 


Albemarle-street, April 15. 
TPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CVL, 
will be PUBLISHED on TUBSDAY NEXT, 
CONTENTS: 
+ French and German Travellers in the United States. 
+ Meyer’s Voyage round the World. 
+ Hope's History of Architecture, 
+ Michaud’s Travels in the East. 
). Majer Downing’s Letters. 
+ Lyeb’s Geology. 
. The Georgian Bra. 
. poems Charity. 
fowkins and Jenkins on the Two Houses of Parliament. 


Orders received 








To small svo. “price & bs. 6d. in “boards, 


pvoes NOT: a Poem on Christian Charity. 
e 


In1 vol. 


a Poem. 
Samuel Hodgson, Wimpole -street. 
Just published, Second Edition, 3 
ONVERSATIONS on the TEET H. 
HENRY HAYWARD. 
Dentist to the Philelogical School, &c. &e. 
Bowdery and Kerby, 190, Oxford-street, and of the ‘Author, 15, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square. 


By 


Just published, the fourth edition, price © 4s. 6d. 
Y TEN YEARS’ IMPRISONMENT in 
ITALIAN and AUSTRIAN DUNGEONS, By SILVIO 
PELLICO. ‘Translated by THOMAS ROSCOE 
*€ This little volume is the record of ten years’ imprisonment 
suffered by Peilico—a person whose reputation as a man of lite- 
rary taste is acknowledged in Italy; and whose privations and 
deep sorrows render him an object of interest to all who value 
liberty, and would not see it shorn of any of its beams in any 
land, Mr, Roscoe’s preface is written with much spirit and 
freedom,” 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
This day is published in Svo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
~ ERMONS chiefly for particular SUNDAYS 
and OCCASIONS, 
By the Rev. JAMES ASPINALL, A.M. 

Minister of St. Luke’s Church, Liverpool, Dometic Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord Cloubro: k, Author of * Doctrinal and 
Practical Sermons,’ in three Volumes, Xc. &c. 

Printed for J.G. and F, ‘iivingiou, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waiterloo-place, Pali Mail. 


NEW ROMANCE. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE 
Pah ini , get 


. price 1d. 


rds, 
HE "MANUSCRIPTS OF ERDELEY. 





Naphtha ia ge 
AE. the | XI. PROF ESSOR ‘FORBES: on 
e Refraction and Pol 

Iv. ARTHUR CONNEL, Esq.: | tion of Heat. ties tet 
on a Mineral from Faroe, vot | XII. Dr. HIBBERT: on the 
before examin Fresh Water Limestone of 

V. GEORGE GREEN, Esq. : Burdiehouse, in the vicinity 
on the Vibrations of Pendu-|_ of Edinburgh. 





lums in Fiuid Media. | Ht. ARTHUR CONNEL, 

VI. Rev. ARCHDEACON WIL- | Analysis of Coprolites 

LIAMS: on the Force of the | a other Organic Remains 

Latin Prefix Ve or Ve in the | imbedded in the Limestone of 

compen of Nouns and eet re! Edinburgh, 
AHA 


jectives. XIV ‘ 
vin THOS. GRAHAM, Esq.:| on Water as a Coustituent of 
= Phosphuretted Hydrogen. Salts, in the Case of Sulphates. 
oburgh ; Robert Grant and Son, 82, Prince’s-street : and to 
be had ie Leadon of Thomas Hurst, 6s, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 





= oc powerful and extraordinary work of fiction.”—True Sun, 
Will be a general favourite years to come.” — Metropolitan, 
“A Romance of the most moving kind,”—Aflas 
“We have nathing more beautiful in modern Romance.”— 
Bell’s New Messen 
“* Exquisitely pathetic.” —Sunday ine, 
* Great power and beauty.” —Odser 
“An original turn of penis. The style terse, logical, and 
eloquent.”’"—Morning Adve: 
Smith, Elder, ' and Co, Cornhill. 





Chambers, Waterloo-place, Edinburgh; sold also by all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 





London: James Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane 

lished every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, a 
Catherine Street, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SCOTLAND, 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for IreLanp, W- C 
Dublin; for the Continent, M, Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq 
St.-Honoré, Paris. 








